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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this — 


rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On Wednesday the Emperor Francis Joseph, now 
in the sixtieth year of his reign, celebrated his seventy- 
eighth birthday. It is no conventional eulogy to 
say that with the advance of age he has steadily 
grown in the esteem of Europe. For it is his peculiar 
characteristic that he is the most teachable of rulers, 
and his self-adaptiveness has not been diminished by 
failing health or a series of disillusions and disappoint- 
ments. He began as the uncompromising champion of 
a flouted and somewhat revengeful autocracy ; he has 
finished by accepting democracy full-fledged, whether 
for good or evil, both in Austriaand Hungary. At one 
time it seemed as though he might wreck his throne 
by his devotion to the Papacy, yet in no European 
country is there more complete religious equality than 
in the Dual State. These great concessions have been 
made without weakening his authority over the foreign 
policy. 
great things either in war or diplomacy, he enjoys 
and deserves a reputation for steadiness and honourable 
dealing. 


Sir Fairfax Cartwright is young to be appointed to 
so important a post as Vienna ; for he is not yet fifty, 
younger, that is, than Sir Rennell Rodd and Sir Arthur 
Hardinge. He is the second son of Mr. W. C. Cart- 
wright of Aynhoe, an estate on the borders of Oxford- 
shire and Northamptonshire, where the Cartwrights 
have been for a very long time a numerous and famous 
family. Mr. W. C. Cartwright was always more of a 
scholar than a squire, being the author of an erudite 
history of the Jesuits, and for some time the Liberal 
member for Oxfordshire. He married an Austrian 
lady, and lived a good deal in Austria, so that his sons 
had German as a second tongue, and early in life 
acquired a knowledge of Eastern European politics 
such as only a few Englishmen, like the late Sir 
William White, ever acquire. As the eldest son, Mr. 


T. B. Cartwright, died some years ago, Sir Fairfax 


If it cannot be pretended that he has done | 


| Cartwright is the heir to Aynhoe, and presumably to 


the Tottenham Court Road property, which belonged 
to his late uncle, Major Fairfax Cartwright. The new 
Ambassador is decidedly ‘‘an intellectual”, and has 
written tragedies and other learned pieces. But we 
should not say (unless success has changed him much) 


_ that the genial charm of manner, which we usually 
give to diplomatists, was one of his qualities. 


From the Austrian answer, published on Thursday, 
to the S. Petersburg Note about the suspension of 


_ reform schemes for Macedonia nothing can be inferred, 


or was meant to be. The Powers who enjoy easements 
or entertain expectations in regard to the Ottoman 


_ Empireare keeping their counsel and holding their hands. 


The future status of Bosnia and Herzegovina, under a 
revised and corrected edition of Turkish rule, may 
become an awkward question. Nor can it be supposed 
that the Egyptian Government is any more happy at 
the establishment of democratic institutions amongst 
the Moslems on the other side of the way than was the 
Indian Government in view of Persia. If the subjects 


_ of Abdul Hamid are ripe for self-government, why are 


| development ? 


those of Abbas Pasha to be charged with arrested 
Logically, it must be confessed, the 
case is weak—at least for persons who think hopefully 


_ of the Young Turk experiment. 


It is unfortunate for the Young Turks that they have 


_ lost their Minister of War before he could even give 


| Kiamil Pasha will not find it easy to replace. 


| 


them a lead on army reform. Redjib Pasha, who died 
suddenly at his post, was trusted by the officers, and 
would, no doubt, have made it his first business to see 
that their main grievance, the irregularity of pay, was 


_ removed. He was an honest and capable man whom 


But 
unless the army is kept in good humour, the Govern- 
ment which is put into office will rapidly go to pieces. 
The so-called constitutional revolution would never 


_ have come into being but for the support of the soldiers, 
and if they should slacken in zeal the Sultan would 


soon ‘‘come byhisown again”. About his feelings there 


_ is so little mystery that the forward_group of Young 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ Turks are already reviving theig-talk about deposing 


him, and some have been saying that the shortest way 
is the best. But if it did/happen that Abdul Hamid 
came to a sudden aang the reformers might have 
to meet a violent reaction. Our Mr. Parkers and 
Mr. Watsons may say what they will, but the Sultan 
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has been a popular sovereign, and murdering him 
might bring trouble. 


The game of seesaw still goes on in Morocco. 
Threatened Sultans live long. A week or two ago 
Mulai Hafid was on top, and the question was how 
long the French would continue to support Abd-el-Aziz. 
Now the movement is described as all the other way. 
Abd-el-Aziz is said to have given battle, with what 
forces we are not told, to a considerable Hafidian 
contingent, to have routed it with great slaughter, and 
to have left for Marakesch, which he has since occu- 
pied. Is there anything more in these reports than 
loyalty on the part of the French journalist to the cause 
for which General d’Amade is fighting ? In any case 
Abd-el-Aziz’ success would probably only tend further 
to complicate the situation, and the end of the Moorish 
imbroglio is not yet. 


Holland must be feeling grateful indeed to President 
Roosevelt and to the United States for ‘‘ consenting ” 
to Holland's blockading President Castro. The Dutch 
may bring up their ships, but they must not land a 
man. Really President Roosevelt is considerate in not 
demanding the kotow from the Dutch Ambassador 
in return for such condescension in a quarrel which 
is not America’s at all. Here we have the doctrine 
of Drago at work. It really is pretty ‘‘ thick” that 
a European Power may not collect its own debts 
and settle its affairs with an independent State with- 
out asking leave of Uncle Sam. This comes to the 
United States taking all South America as its sphere 
of influence. Uncle Sam is perhaps not to be blamed 
for trying on his game of bluff. Others, and this 
country first, were fools to allow the game to succeed. 
Americans think that their Monroe doctrine is going 
to keep Europe off America: one day it will provoke 
some Power to fight the United States, when Americans 
will wish the doctrine had never been heard of. 


Last week we called attention to the burning of a 
negro boy in Texas. This week there has been a 
racial war on a small scale in Illinois. At Springfield 
the whites have only been prevented from a general 
massacre of coloured persons by the intervention of the 
State Militia. It is something to the good that the law 
has been vindicated, however tardily. Several people 
have been killed, eighty wounded, and a presidential 
candidate knocked on the head with half a brick. 
Perhaps it was this crowning outrage that set the 
authorities of the capital of Illinois intomotion. These 
anti-negro riots are not altogether explained by resent- 
ment at black men being treated as citizens. In the 
American character there is a strain of cruelty which 
sometimes breaks out. Perhaps it is inherited with 
Italian and Spanish blood. 


The majority of twenty-nine by which the Belgian 
Chamber on Thursday passed the Congo Annexation 
Bill was larger than was expected. In the Senate the 
measure is safe. Belgium will now take over the 
responsibility which hitherto has been the King’s, and 
the future of the Congo will show to what extent 
popular control is an improvement or otherwise on the 
personal. For the Belgians the change is momentous, 
but they can hardly incur more odium directly than 
they have of late had to face indirectly. The passage 
of the Bill will relieve the political situation in Belgium 
at the same time that it puts an end to an unpleasant 
agitation in Europe. Under the new Colonial Law, 
Belgium will have an opportunity of showing what she 
is capable of in the way of colonial administration. 


Mr. Churchill talks about foreign affairs, delicate 
matters such as our relations with Germany, glibly. 
Sir Edward Grey, who is responsible, makes no 
speeches. Just what one would expect. However, 
this time Mr. Churchill has taken a sane line; we 
cannot complain of his general view of this country’s 
relations with Germany. But he is not happy in his 
arguments. To say it is never worth while, on purel 

rofit and loss grounds, for nations to fight about trade 
is ridiculous. Our eighteenth-century wars with France 
in India and North America were trade — Does 


Mr. Churchill say that commercially this countfy has 
gained nothing by them? Again, what nonsense 
it is to say no European war could affect the destiny of 
Australia, Canada, South Africa, or India. If British 
supremacy at sea were destroyed, those countries 
according to Mr. Churchill would pursue their even, 
independent course unaffected. Australians them- 
selves do not think this. Mr. Churchill’s dithyrambs 
over the arrival of the Turkish millennium are fustian. 
He who wants to be taken seriously as a statesman 
should not talk of history being made or modified ‘at 
a stroke”: it never is. 


The report that the Government intend immediately 
to raise a big loan for shipbuilding purposes can only 
have been the canard-maker’s way of showing his 
true appreciation of Mr. Lloyd George’s and Mr. 
Churchill’s assurances. But the canard-maker over- 
does things. To suggest a loan of £100,000,000 was 
to invite incredulity ; the Germans have treated the 
idea with sober ridicule, and the Stock Exchange, 
always a good barometer in these matters, has not had 
even a moment’s flutter. This Government spend a 
hundred millions on new ships! Why, if the half of it 
were true, one might respect them. 


Sir Gilbert Parker has got well and truly home in his 
reply, published on Wednesday, to Colonel Seely. The 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies had accounted for his 
misstatements in regard to the ‘‘retrenched” British 
officials in the Transvaal by pleading that he was mis- 
reported. Apparently there had been a widespread 
conspiracy against him, since Hansard was as much 
in error as all the newspapers—not to mention Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s hearing and the general impression 
left on the House of Commons. It was universally 
believed that, according to the Colonial Office, the 
number of victims of Boer economy was 164 and that 
half, or more than half, had been provided with billets 
elsewhere. Colonel Seely now tells us that he could 
not have said this because it was not true, and also 
because it was not in his note. 


Perhaps in his legal studies he may have heard of the 
judge who insisted that a witness had used certain 
words ; otherwise how could they have got into his 
lordship’s note? The only explanation which saves 
Colonel Seely’s good faith is that he is incapable of 
reading out correctly in the House of Commons the 
information supplied to him by a clerk in Downing 
Street. Sir Gilbert adds, not without reason, that 
Colonel Seely would have done better to confess his 
blunder and state plainly how many Englishmen had 
been dismissed by General Botha, and of these how 
many had been compensated by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. But there is something to be said in excuse 
of the shuffling. It shows that Mr. Seely is ashamed 
of the whole transaction. 


Mr. Swift MacNeill has again taken the field as the 
champion of the British Constitution. This time he 
has discovered in the King’s foreign visits a menace to 
the stability of several of our so-called constitutional 
conventions. We are not sure the Russian visit is not 
the real offence; the rest is useful padding. Mr. 
MacNeill brings to his aid several citations from consti- 
tutional lawyers and Ministers of a century ago. His 
point apparently is that the King should never discuss 
with a Foreign Minister, and a fortiori a Foreign 
Sovereign, any question connected with British policy 
unless the British Foreign Minister is present at the 
meeting. This, he says, is necessary, because the 
Sovereign in his own person is incapable of performing 
an act of State, in that a Minister must be responsible 
for everything done by him, otherwise the old maxim 
that the King can do no wrong goes by the board, and 
with it of course the doctrine of ministerial responsi- 
bility. The complaint is made notwithstanding that 
the King has always been attended by the permanent 
head of our Foreign Office and our own Ambassador to 
the country visited. 


It has never yet been the function of the House of 
Commons to conduct negotiations with foreign Powers, 
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nor indeed to discuss any negotiations which may be 
in progress on the nation’s behalf. We cannot do 
better than recall Sir Edward Grey’s words in the recent 
Sugar Convention debate: ‘‘If at the Foreign Office 
we had constantly to wait until discussion has taken 

lace in the House, public business would be hopelessly 
impeded.” It is absurd also to suggest that the King 
personally enters into any actual agreements with 
foreign Powers. 


The Foreign Office has, we believe, at last escaped 
party taint, and preserves a definite continuity of 
national policy. Its head has attended the King, 
and if by his help, ceremonial, personal or other- 
wise, a basis is found for the future settlement of 
any outstanding question through ordinary diplomatic 
channels, no convention is broken. The Foreign 
Minister is of course responsible, with the Cabinet, to 
Parliament, and it is ridiculous to suppose that he is 
not fully cognisant of every detail of policy carried out 
by his permanent staff at home and abroad. Parlia- 
ment is the final arbiter of results. It may and can at 
any time refuse to ratify a treaty, and if it does, must 
constitutionally follow up its displeasure by turning out 
the Ministry which approved the negotiations. 


We hope the Unionists of Glasgow will not hesitate 
a moment to accept Mr. Cameron Corbett’s resignation 
and vigorously contest the seat against him, if he 
stands as a Liberal. A man who has convictions on 
only one question is not fit to represent Unionists 
anywhere. If Mr. Corbett finds himself unable to 
support the opposition to the Government’s Licensing 
Bill, he is right to resign. It is the fair way to 
treat his political friends, and if he merely stands 
aside, there is no more to be said. But if he goes over 
to the other side, it will show that he is a creature of one 
idea who is willing to sacrifice his convictions on imperial 
and colonial policy, on national defence, on education, 
and other things, if only he can assist a Licensing 
Bill which he believes in. Perhaps it might be put 
thus. He does not mind how much the country is 
otherwise damaged, so long as he can damage the 
publican. 


Co-operators are entitled to shake hands among them- 
selves over the success of their enterprise. Twelve 
millions sterling of solid profit in one year is—pro- 
digious. Co-operation no doubt does for its members 
some of the great things Mr. Shackleton suggested at 
the Crystal Palace on Wednesday. Their ideal is a 
great one, but we have hardly the high hopes of it in 
one direction that Mr. Shackleton entertains. Women 
are coming into the movement in increasing numbers ; 
and it is changing their entire outlook. If women will 
only take an intelligent interest in all that is going on, 
Mr. Shackleton foresees the happy time ahead when 
there will be less tittle-tattle. A mighty end indeed ! 


It is not surprising that the recent circular of the 
Local Government Board dealing with committees and 
sub-committees to be appointed to carry out the 
Pensions Act has made an upset among those 
who will have to select them. The daily press of 
course supplies the usual safety valve. The Act pro- 
vides that regulations shall be made ‘‘as to the 
number, quorum, term of office, and proceedings 
generally of the Local Pensions Committee”. The 
Board thereupon issues a circular beseeching the 
various authorities to come together as soon as pos- 
sible in order to elect committees and to determine 
whether there shall be any sub-committees, and if so, 
what, if any, powers shall be delegated to them. 
Apparently when the committees are elected and their 
powers settled to their own satisfaction, the Board will 
issue the regulations under the Act prescribing their 
election and constitution. The Board also intends to 
issue rules dealing with sub-committees. 
absolute discretion is given to the Local Pensions Com- 
mittee in respect of sub-committees, so perhaps the 
Board intends its regulations as only advisory. 


A time of depression is not the time when workers 
can hope successfully to resist proposals to reduce 


By the Act | 
| sixth continent than has followed the Denmark expedi- 


wages. The engineers after a long struggle have 
now recognised that fact, and by a decisive majority 
have voted in favour of leaving the executives of the 
three societies concerned to negotiate the best terms 
they can with the employers. This result of a six 
months’ strike will, it is to be trusted, not be lost sight 
of by the Lancashire operatives. The cotton industry, 
after the period of inflation which followed the crisis of 
three years ago, is again shrinking, and the masters 
propose a five per cent. reduction in wages. Naturally 
the men were not prepared to.agree straight away, but 
the masters are very much in earnest and have voted 
by ninety-two per cent. in favour of closing down rather 
than continuing on the present basis. The hands would 
be fighting with odds much against them in present 
circumstances. 


A clue to more than one inexplicable railway disaster 
may possibly be found in what happened on the Midland 
line near Nottingham on Saturday last. The driv:r of 
a passenger train was seized with paralysis and fell 
helpless on the footplate. Signals were against him in 
order that the Bradford express might pass. The fire- 
man was for the moment so concerned by the startling 
collapse of his mate that he allowed the train to rush 
on, and a collision, with consequences which it is fearful 
to contemplate, must have resulted but for the interven- 
tion of the signalman who by means of the automatic 
system switched the train on to a side line. Had the 
disaster occurred, the mystery attaching to it woula 
probably never have been solved. 


Beyond the three men rescued at the outset, it seems 
unlikely that other survivors of the explosion in the 
Maypole pit at Wigan will be discovered. There is, 
of course, always a chance that off the general line 
of havoc a few may be disinterred alive. But that 
is the best that can be hoped. Other disasters of 
the kind have claimed more victims, but no recent 
one in this country has been more widely destructive 
or aroused more poignant sympathy. The one con- 
soling feature is that in a generation perhaps over- 
prone to self-disparagement the heroism of common 
average men, here as everywhere in this country, may be 
depended upon. In the oft-told tale of rescue gallantly 
attempted, as in the stolid endurance of sorrow, there 
is nothing monotonous. The story as given by the 
reporters, the more plainly the better, never fails to stir 
the blood and cleanse the heart. Once again the men 
and women of Lancashire have proved the hardness of 
their grit, and as they have borne themselves in the 
hour of trial, so, we know, would their brethren in 
Durham and Northumberland, in Yorkshire and in 
Scotland. 


The romance of the miner’s life accounts for the 
indulgence with which his claims to special treatment 
are met by Parliament. His peril isso plain, his undoing 
may be so sudden. Yet it is doubtful whether he risks 
more than many quiet workers who do not appeal in 
the same vivid way to the popular imagination. Year 
in, year out, it is a far more healthy occupation than 
most. The pay varies between good and very good, 
and the hours, apart from legislation, are not long. 
It is absurd of a Radical print to exploit this Wigan 
accident as an argument for the Eight Hours Bill. 
All of us do not think alike about Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s deferred and attenuated measure, but, from the 
facts as at present ascertained, there is nothing to 
suggest that this disaster was brought about by a 
miner’s negligence or weariness. So far, indeed, in 
this as in most mine explosions, there is no definite 
theory as to the cause. If there zs a delinquent, the 
evidence has perished with him. 


No danger deters the intrepid spirits who would 
discover the secrets of the Polar regions. This week 
Dr. Charcot has started again for the Antarctic, and 
Europe will wish him better luck in his quest for the 


tion in exploring the North-East of Greenland. Three 


| members of the expedition fell victims to an attempt to 
| cross the inland ice of the North Greenland coast in 


November last. Their comrades have brought back 
the diary of one of them recording the death of the 
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other two and his consciousness that his own was near. 
King Frederick has acquired a new and worthless terri- 
tory at the cost of three gallant lives. In the South Dr. 
Charcot hopes, with the aid of motor sledges, to prove 
that the pole is the centre of a vast continent, ‘‘ the 
remains of an extinct world,” as he puts it, ‘‘ which 
may provide new ideas on the history of life and the 
earth’s organism.” 


Last Monday cavalry manceuvres commenced on an 
unprecedentedly large scale. Two cavalry divisions 
under General Scobell are operating against a skeleton 
enemy under General Bethune. The cavalry division 
is not an organisation that we have ever kept up 
in peace time; and the last we saw of such an 
organised force was the unit which sailed for South 
Africa in 1899 under Sir John French. After the 
war there was an erroneous idea prevalent that the 
traditional réle of cavalry had departed, and that in 
future only a kind of mounted infantry was needed. 
Lancers were too hastily cast aside; but now a 
different view prevails ; and in the cavalry manceuvres 
now taking place we once again see the cavalry shock- 
tactics practised. At the close of the cavalry operations, 
the Aldershot manceuvres are to commence. But the 
time chosen is unusually late. The operations are not 
to begin till 10 September, when the nights in this 
country are growing cold. If the troops, therefore, 
travel very light, as they probably will, there will be a 
good deal of risk to health. 


In Prussia at any rate the barbarous illusion that a 
girl does not need to be as well educated as a boy will 
soon pass. The Prussian Government has grappled 
the whole matter of girls’ higher education with the 
scientific thoroughness characteristic of the German. 
The Emperor William, as King of Prussia, has sanc- 
tioned new regulations, which start from the express 
assumption that boys’ and girls’ education are to be on 
an absolutely equal footing. Equally high qualifications 
will be required in the teaching staff of girls’ schools as 
in teachers in boys’ schools. The minimum course is to 
be ten years, beginning at six. Thoughtful arrange- 
ments are made to fit in the later years of education 
with the girl’s future life, and the career of the housewife 
is not overlooked. Germany will reap her reward for 
taking this thing seriously. 


Mr. Rider Haggard is coming out in the new rdle of 
sparrow-hawk. Certain sparrows, who had the audacity 
to build in and near Mr. Haggard’s chimneys and to 
chirp within sound of his delicate ears, have stirred 
his wrath and moved him to start a crusade against 
the race. Fortunately the sparrow is a tough little 
chap and likely to be much more than a match 
for Mr. Haggard and his fellow-slaughtermen. This 
restorer of rural England would resuscitate sparrow 
clubs, egging on the yokel to kill all the sparrows he 
can. Of course, this will mean the indiscriminate 
slaughter of birds of all kinds. Is it likely the members 
of the village sparrow club will distinguish between a 
house-sparrow and a hedge-sparrow ora linnet or lark ? 
But Mr. Rider Haggard will no doubt regard the 
sacrifice of a number of other birds as a small matter, 
so long as he is rid of the sparrows, the offenders 
against his susceptibilities. We remember in one of 
his publications he defends the butchery of bullfinches. 


Wellclose Square, in East London, when it got over 
its fright, got much fun out of the hue and cry (“‘ heu” 
and cry is a very apt account of the first day’s demon- 
stration) after eight vultures that escaped from a local 
menagerie this week. The unfortunate birds paid 
dearly for the liberty they had snatched, most of them 
being shot ; shot because the keeper of the menagerie 
could not stand the nuisance of the fearful complaints 
made to him by the inhabitants. Pictures of vultures 
are on the walls of nearly every Board school and nearly 
every Church school, and yet the people still feared 
their children might be snatched and the children feared 
they might be clawed and pecked. Why could not the 
vultures be left alone? A few of these scavengers 
would be very useful in the East End streets; and in 
other streets too. 


JAPAN IN MANCHURIA. 


| may very well seem to the casual reader that a 
disproportionate pother is being made about the 
fifty miles of projected railway known as the Fakumen 
line in Manchuria. The real reason—the inspiring 
motive of the support given to the scheme by public 
opinion here and in the East—seems to be that the 
incident is regarded as typical. It is in substance, if 
not in form, a continuation of the question that arose 
when Russian influence threatened to become pre- 
ponderant in Manchuria, in 1898. The policy of the 
‘*open door” appeared at that time to be endangered, 
and the status of Newchwang to be threatened by 
Russian policy and by the then contemplated Russian 
line from Mukden to Talienwan ; and British diplomacy 
insisted with some energy, at S. Petersburg, that 
China should be allowed to extend her Northern Rail- 
way across the Manchurian border to Hsin-min-tung 
with a connecting branch from Hsien-hai-shan to 
Newchwang as a counterpoise. The Russian railway 
and Russian interests have now passed to Japan, and 
China desires to extend the Hsin-min-tung line to the 
banks of the Liao at Fakumen, but encounters, curiously 
enough, the same opposition from Japan that she did 
from Russia in the case of Hsin-min-tung. Only, the 
ground has changed. Russia frankly alleged superior 
political and economic interests. Japan denies any 
such pretension, basing her attitude on a Convention 
(d. 1905) in which the Chinese Government ‘‘ engaged, 
for the purpose of protecting the interests of the South 
Manchurian Railway, not to construct... any main 
line in the neighbourhood of and parallel to that 
railway, or any branch line which might be prejudicial 
to the interests of the above-mentioned railway ”—and 
contends that the proposed extension to Fakumen 
would prejudice those interests in a very serious degree. 
British opinion admits the reasonableness of Japan’s 
desire to protect the only tangible asset she derived 
from the recent war, but holds that a larger question is 
at stake; that her attitude is inconsistent with the 
Treaty of Portsmouth and practically syncretic with 
the exclusive policy of Russia, which she was supposed 
to be combating in the recent war. The situation lends 
itself to special pleading, and neither side has resisted 
the temptation. Statements— unauthenticated but 
alleged to be authoritative—have been issued from 
Tokio and Peking. Let us endeavour to examine the 
chief issues they present. 

By Article IV of the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905) 
Japan and Russia ‘‘ reciprocally engaged not to obstruct 
any general measures common to all countries which 
China may take for the development of the commerce 
and industry of Manchuria”’, and by Article VII of the 
Chino-Japanese Treaty (designed to give effect to the 
new situation), ‘‘ the two contracting parties agreed to 
make arrangements as soon as possible for connecting 
the service of railways in South Manchuria and those 
in China proper, in order to promote and facilitate 
the communications and transport of goods”. The 
extension of the Chinese Northern Railway to Fakumen 
(on the Liao) and eventually to Tsitsihar would 
undoubtedly facilitate the transport of commerce 
between Manchuria and Tientsin ; and Japan’s opposi- 
tion constitutes, therefore, prima facie ‘‘ obstruction ” 
in the sense of the Portsmouth Treaty. But Japan 
denies, as we have seen, any thought of obstruc- 
tion, alleges loyalty to the principle of the ‘‘ open 
door” for which she fought, and adduces the sub- 
sidiary agreement with China as wholly explaining 
and justifying her attitude: the Chinese Plenipoten- 
tiaries had, she says, the Treaty of Portsmouth before 
them when negotiating that agreement, and must 
presumably have considered it reconcilable with the 
Portsmouth compact. Anyhow, if it is not, it is for 
Russia, not China, to take her to task! To which 
China replies that her Plenipotentiaries did urge that 
the word “‘ parallel’? was too comprehensive and that 
the distance within which no parallel line must be built 
should be definitely stated—but yielded, after some 
argument, to the assurance of the Japanese Pleni- 
potentiaries that in no circumstances would Japan 
do anything to restrict China in future from any steps 
she might desire to take for the extension of means of 
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communication in Manchuria; adducing, to illustrate the 
situation, Lord Lansdowne’s remark to M. de Staal, in 
1902, that he ‘* did not wish to examine the provisions of 
the (Russo-Chinese) Manchurian Convention too micro- 
scopically, sharing the Russian Ambassador's hope that 
the agreement would be loyally and considerately in- 
terpreted on both sides”. And so on, and so on, with 
the usual result in such cases that points multiply and 
logomachy flourishes, while the disputants remain 
each of his own opinion still. The China Associa- 
tion has endeavoured to clear the ground by suggest- 
ing that Japan should be asked again the question 
her Plenipotentiaries evaded at the Conference—the 
— what, definitely, is the limit beyond which 

hina is at liberty to construct any railways she 
desires. The projected line to Fakumen would lie from 
twenty-five to thirty miles west of the South Manchurian 
line, with the Liao river running between ; if that is not 
far enough apart, what would be? The answer given 
at the Conference was (as reported by Peking) delicious. 
It was that ‘if the number of miles were fixed it 
might create the impression in other countries that 
Japan intended to restrict Chinese railway enterprise ”’. 
Well, that is precisely what Japan seems to onlookers 
to be doing ; and it is clear from the ‘‘ Times’” Tokio 
correspondent’s recent telegram that her statesmen 
perceive she is in danger of alienating sympathy by 
her proceeding. The sympathy may not be necessarily 
transferred to China ; for the thought may occur that 
China would probably, but for Japan, not have any 
political foothold in Manchuria at all. Sympathies 
were broadly on the side of Japan during the war 
because she was opposing Russia, whose policy, if she 
had established herself in Manchuria, promised to be 
very exclusive indeed. And if there is an inclination 
to take China’s side in the present dispute, it is 
perhaps less with reference to the fifty miles of 
railway between Hsin-min-tung and Fakumen than 
because the opposition of Japan to their construc- 
tion appears to savour of Russia’s previous attitude. 
Hills look, proverbially, higher to men close to them 
than to others at a distance ; and so the Fakumen line 
may seem to those on the spot more important than it 
does to us. But precisely in inverse ratio to its im- 
portance, surprise at the attitude of Japan must augment. 
Manchuria is big enough and fertile enough to feed 
several ‘‘ parallel” lines. The Liao itself carries and 
will continue to carry large quantities of produce to 
the sea. The South Manchurian line on the east has 
paid handsomely since Japan took it inhand. A glance 
at a map on a sufficiently large scale to exhibit the 
position will persuade most people that there is already 
room for another line on the west, while it is safe to 
predict that, with the restoration of settled govern- 
ment, traffic will continue to increase all round. But 
even if it were otherwise, even if the desired exten- 
sion to Fakumen were likely to be detrimental to the 
South Manchurian line, it would not be worth while 
to risk setting up friction for so little. We should be 
sorry to believe that Japan dreams of reasserting 
the “‘sphere of influence” policy against which, as 
exemplified by Russian pretensions, she waged war. 
But neither is it admissible that she or her friends in the 
press should characterise criticisms on her attitude as 
** a systematic campaign designed to create in China and 
elsewhere a false impression regarding her action”. The 
criticisms are genuine—suggested partly by the merits 
of the case and partly perhaps by a certain solicitude 
engendered by other events. Profound annoyance has, 
for instance, been caused by the appropriation of British 
trade-marks either tels quels or with modifications so 
slight as to make the purpose more significant. There 
was moreover for a time after the war, and is still to 
some extent, prevalent in the Far East an impression 
that, in some way not easy to define and which it has 
been found still more difficult to prove, the influence to 
which Japan succeeded, or which she is at any rate 
in a position to exert, in Manchuria was being used to 
advance Japanese trade interests ; and opposition to a 
railway which would be constructed with British capital, 
and would clearly help to develop the commerce of a 
fertile district, may well have seemed to minds so pre- 
judiced a concrete case. The attitude of the Russian 
Officials at Harbin in regard to railway zones, and of 


the Japanese in regard to telegraphs and other matters, 
has also perhaps tended to keep alive a suspicion that 
the restoration of Chinese authority was less than 
thorough. The SaTurpAy expressed (16 September 
1905), in commenting on the Treaty of Peace, a doubt 
whether elimination of Russian and Japanese influence 
would be completed with the removal of the troops, or 
whether the influence of the Russian railway guards and 
personnel at Harbin and elsewhere in the north and of 
Japanese railway guards and immigrants in the south 
would not continue to be felt. That the apprehension 
was not altogether without cause the recent affirmation 
by the United States that American consular repre- 
sentatives in Manchuria were accredited to China 
and to none other may tend to show. It would 
be easy, however, to draw too strong an inference from 
conditions that are more or less naturally sequent on a 
war waged by rival Powers in the possessions of a third ; 
and, precisely because we believe that Japanese states- 
men are too wise to hazard a policy that would so 
certainly be challenged, we feel persuaded that they 
will shortly remove a cause of friction dispropor- 
tionate to the issues at stake. A form of compromise is 
ready to hand. China wants to extend her railway to 
Tsitsihar. That would be manifest competition. Let 
her make the line to Fakumen on condition that she 
shall not seek to extend it farther in that direction 
during the term of the Japanese occupation and lease. 


YOUNG TURKEY AND OTHERS. 


8 Neos Young Turkish ideal, face-value at any rate, 

may be guessed from the name of their organisa- 
tion: the Committee of Union and Progress. Let us 
take them at their own valuation. They desire not 
only to band together conflicting populations, but to 
replace their country on the level of front-rank Powers 
by reorganising the army, navy, finances, and by afford- 
ing facilities for developing the great natural riches of 
the land. They desire also to put an end, once for all, 
to the erosion of the Ottoman Empire ; perhaps they 
may even follow the example of certain Christian neigh- 
bours and sigh or intrigue for the restoration of lost 
provinces. Well, if they do not attempt too much in 
the first flush of success, they may possibly succeed in 
their more practical objects. But they must not be 
carried away by hotheads to cry for the moon or Egypt 
or Tunis. They should remember that their initial suc- 
cess has been due to their caution. After the pro- 
nunciamento at Salonika the Sultan saved his skin by 
conceding the Constitution. As he did so before the 
people of Constantinople had heard of events on the 
Egean, his action was regarded as a spontaneous 
boon, and accordingly acclaimed with the wildest 
enthusiasm. This must have been surprising and 
not altogether agreeable to the original conspira- 
tors; but, without sharing in the gratitude of the 
capital, they wisely agreed to accept the strange situa- 
tion. Many of them no doubt still favour deposition, 
but all are apparently content to hold their hands at 
any rate quamdiu se bene gesserit Imperator. Unlike 
any other revolution in history, a cause has been kept 
in the foreground, and there has been none of the selfish 
scramble for offices usual among triumphant pretenders. 

Hitherto the foes of Ottoman subjects have been 
those of the Sultan’s household. Henceforth, assuming 
the permanency of the alliance between lions and lambs, 
the dangers are as much from without. The first 
anxiety has arisen, as might be expected, in Bulgaria. 
That restless Principality may be compared with an im- 
patient heir who has long been waiting for dead men’s 
shoes and is suddenly greeted with the news that his 
father has acquired a new lease of life. In common 
decency he is expected to rejoice and congratulate, but 
he finds it very difficult to hide his chagrin. For long 
years Bulgaria has been loudly lamenting the miseries 
of her unemancipated brethren. The miseries are now 
supposed to be relieved, and her own humanitarian 
instincts might be satisfied. But some jealousy is par- 
donable in a philanthropist who is deprived in an hour 
of a lucrative occupation which had almost become a 
habit. Moreover, the recovery of the Sick Man threatens 
further complications. There are not only the shoes 
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which the convalescent is proceeding to put on but also 
those clothes of his which were worn while he was 
unconscious. During a great many years the Bul- 
garian heir has made very free with certain pro- 
perties which he was permitted to administer, and he 
fears it may be very awkward if he be suddenly called 
upon to give an account of his stewardship. According 
to the seventeenth article of the Treaty of Berlin, ‘‘ the 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia shall be ap- 
pointed by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the 
Powers, for a term of five years”. This governorship 
was forcibly seized by Bulgaria, and, though the Sick 
Man acquiesced for the very good reason that he could 
not help himself, many more than five years have 
elapsed without a renewal of the mandate. Let us 
suppose that, by the advice of his responsible Ministers, 
the Sultan now decided to appoint someone else as 
Governor-General of Eastern Roumelia in the room of 
Prince Ferdinand. We venture to prophesy that a 
certain number of frontier incidents would take place. 

Nor is this the only possible cause of friction. Unless 
the new Turkey displays the same spirit of forbearance 
abroad as at home, the sequels of the revolution may 
savour less of the rosewater of Kazanlik than the re- 
volution itself. No doubt the Powers will continue to 
counsel moderation to Turkey as of yore, but they 
may do so less effectively when her army, finances, 
national spirit have revived. Nor is it certain that all 
of them will counsel moderation to Bulgaria. Russia 
as well as her bantling feels a disappointment over lost 
opportunities for peaceful persuasion, and it may be 
that M. Isvolski may still murmur reminders of the 
successful policy of Piedmont. It must not be for- 
gotten that the Constitution of 1876 was withered up 
by Russia, who cannot experience any added enthu- 
siasm about its revival. While the subjects of Turkey 
may have changed all their views for a great national 

urpose, the subjects of Prince Ferdinand have no 

inducement to abandon their national aspiration to a 

eater Bulgaria. They may not be an amiable or 
ingratiating people, but they are certainly the most 
virile of the minor Balkan States. All experts are 
agreed in complimenting them upon the effectiveness 
of their army, and it would be hard to find a politician 
who can give points to their Prince. The power of 
Russia is great still, and, if it remain at the call of 
Bulgarians, they would be more or less than human 
if they submitted immediately to Young Turkish 
demands or indeed withdrew from the ardour of their 
own aspirations. 

Servians again may always be counted upon to cause 
trouble. Officially, with suspicious exuberance, they 
have rejoiced over the Turkish new move. They 
have certainly flattered with their lips. But we 
must remember that the secret society known as the 
Slovenski Jug (Southern Slav) has received substantial 
support from the highest quarters, and has by no 
means abandoned all idea of simultaneous risings 
throughout all the Slav districts which they label 
‘* unredeemed ”—Croatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina and the 
Sanjak of Novi-Bazar. The Slovenski Jug has pre- 
pared public opinion throughout all this area, created a 
network of clubs and committees, disseminated round- 
robins and fiery proclamations, established caches of 
arms, ammunition and infernal machines of the most 
artistic type. It is justified in boasting that it can at 
any moment precipitate a red revolution of the most 
desperate character. Will it be contended for an 
instant that members of this society are likely to have 
forgotten their brethren in Old Servia, the home of 
their ancient Tsars, their traditional design to retrieve 
the fortunes lost on Blackbirds’ Plain, all for the sake 
of a trumpery truce with the representatives of historic 
foemen? Have they, any more than Austria, given up 
chronic yearnings for an outlet to the A2gean ? 

Austria, however, is not likely to provoke trouble. 
A little complacency towards her railway schemes and 
a little temporary toleration of her presence in the 
** occupied provinces ”’ will secure her goodwill towards 
the new Turkish experiment. Her attitude is summed 
up Satisfactorily by a passage in her latest Note: ‘‘ The 
recent political movement in Turkey evidently follows 
the same aim as the reform scheme of the Powers. The 
method only is different, as it attacks the evil at the 


root and begins the reform at Constantinople itself, 
extending it later to the entire Empire. We shall feel 
only satisfaction when the movement is successful.” 
Germany may be conciliated if her trade privileges are 
not snatched away too abruptly. The Italian propa- 
ganda has not yet advanced far enough to cause alarm, 
and, now that the Albanians are apparently reconciled 
both to their old Christian foes and their new Turkish 
masters, has even of a locus standi than ever. But 
when everyone seems to have lost something, if only 
an expectation, it would be strange if everyone were 
satisfied. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


Ts arrangement for joint working and pooling 

profits concluded between the London and North 
Western and Midland railway companies, following so 
closely a similar agreement between the Great Northern 
and Great Central railways, indicates an industrial 
movement of modern times, which is probably one of 
transition. The policy, like most other industrial 
changes, is borrowed from the United States, where 
we heard a great deal about ‘‘ community of interests”, 
just before the breaking out of the furious war between 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific companies, 
which ended in the celebrated market ‘‘ corner” in 
Northern Pacific shares, produced by a magnate’s 
attempt to secure the control of the latter railway. 
In America the big railway men talk of ‘‘ community of 
interests’, meaning thereby their own pockets, for the 
small shareholder is a negligible quantity on the other 
side of the Atlantic. In England railway chairmen, with 
one eye on the Railway Commission and the other on the 
House of Commons, talk about ‘‘the public conveni- 
ence”, meaning thereby the profits of the shareholders, 
for in this country the small stockholders are numerous 
and powerful. We do not say that these amalgamations 
of big competing lines will not issue in some additional 
convenience to the travelling public, though we have 
not experienced much benefit from the fusion. of the 
South Eastern and Chatham. Granted, however, that 
it will be a convenience to go to Manchester or Inver- 
ness by the North Western and return by the Midland, 
or vice versa: and granted that there will be some 
saving, though not much, in the fees of directors and 
general managers, how the amalgamation will affect 
the rates charged for goods we shall hear when the 
agreement comes for ratification before the Railwa 
Commission, where the case for public convenience will 
have to be made out. But the railway chairman ‘‘ doth 
protest too much” that what he is doing is simply for 
the benefit of the public. Far be it from us to blame 
the directors of British railways for endeavouring to 
squeeze more profit out of their lines, for the position 
of the proprietors of ordinary stock has for some time 
past been a very uncomfortable one. Their profits 
are attacked from both sides. On the one hand, 
the working costs are steadily rising, owing to the 
higher prices for coal (which an eight-hours day will 
certainly not diminish), and for all material, and owing 
to the constantly increasing demands of the employees 
for higher wages. On the other hand, the travelling 
public grow daily more luxurious, and perpetually 
clamour for greater comfort at less prices. As an 
instance of this, we may point to the sleeping-berth 
cars on the railways to the north. For the modest 
sum of 7s. 6d. a traveller can secure a compartment to 
himself with a bed and lavatory from London to Inver- 
ness, or indeed any part of the kingdom, the distance 
often exceeding 600 miles. In France the ‘“‘ supple- 
ment” for a single place in a wagon-lit or lit-salon is 
100 francs, or £4, from the Riviera to Paris. We hear 
a great deal about the incompetence of English railway 
management as compared with American, and it is 
possible that in the handling of big freights the 
Americans may be our superiors. But for comfort at 
moderate prices and for civility of attendance our 
railways may challenge comparison with any in the 
world. We should remember this when we are dis- 
posed to criticise churlishly or suspiciously the action 
of our railway boards. 

By the present agreement between the Midland and 
the London and North Western, the whole of Lancashire 
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and the connexion between London and the north- 
western parts of the three kingdoms will be served by 
one private company, for in so huge a concern the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ‘‘cuts no figure”, and the 
Great Western, though it runs to Birkenhead, cannot 
be said to compete with the other two. Some people 
are afraid that this amalgamation of big companies will 
lead to the building up of railway ‘ trusts” on the 
American pattern. We do not share this fear, which is 
founded on a misconception of the thing. A ‘‘ trust” 
is a combination of producers to control the output and 
to fix the prices of the article produced. The trust 
system cannot be applied to public carriers, who are 
under the control of the Legislature, or its delegates 
the Railway Commissioners. Freights and fares are 
fixed by Parliament; and a railway company cannot 
build a branch line or a new station, if money is required, 
without getting a Bill through both Houses. This 
reminds us that in one respect, at all events, the new 

licy of amalgamation will effect an economy, namely, 
in the huge and wasteful expenditure in the committee- 
rooms at Westminster on private Bills. Nobody who 
has not actual knowledge of the enormous fees paid to 
counsel at the parliamentary bar, and to their jackals 
the parliamentary agents, and railway solicitors, can 
have any notion of the hundreds of thousands of pounds 
which the great railways have spent in promoting their 
own and opposing their rivals’ Bills. This scandal will 
be, if not abolished, sensibly abated by amalgamation. 
But the control of Parliament, though it has lent itself 
to abuses of litigation, is a sure preventive of anything 
like a railway trust. 

No: the really serious objection to the amalgamation 
of the big companies is that it paves the way to 
the ownership of the railways by the State. One of 
the strongest arguments against the acquisition of the 
railways by the State has been the elimination of the 
healthy factor of competition that would ensue. But 
if the railway companies themselves eliminate competi- 
tion by amalgamation, a good deal of the ground is cut 
from under the feet of the objector to State ownership. 
The collectivist may not unreasonably argue that if the 
companies have ceased to compete, and have become 
something like huge private monopolies, why should 
they not be all united under one public management ? 
But of course no amalgamation that has hitherto 
been proposed will entirely eliminate, though it may 
modify, competition. And modified competition is 
perhaps the best system for producing efficiency. 
A far more weighty objection to State ownership of 
railways is the political one. We cannot, without a 
reference to figures not at our disposal, say exactly 
how many men are employed in the service of the rail- 
ways and their ancillary trades. But it must be a very 
large number, when we remember that the capital and 
debt of the London and North Western system alone 
is over £100,000,000. We view with some mis- 
giving the prospect of placing a new army of electors 
in the relation of employees to the State. Consider 
the number of towns like Swindon, Eastleigh, Crewe, 
Peterborough, Leeds, Sheffield, Glasgow, and Perth, 
where the vote of the railway employees is, if not 
absolutely decisive, more than sufficient to turn an 
election! The employees of the Post Office furnish a 
casein point. Several London constituencies are at the 
mercy of the Post Office vote; and we know the ruth- 
less pressure brought to bear on members and candi- 
dates for a reduction of hours and an increase of wages. 
It is all very well to say that State railways are a 
success in Germany. Germans are not Englishmen, 
as we have often been reminded in the debates on 
old-age pensions. In Australia there have been fre- 
quent and painful conflicts between the travelling public 
and the employees of railways run by Governments who 
ate the puppets of the working men. The working 
man has many good qualities, but unselfishness is not 
one of them. Where what he conceives to be the 
interest of his class is at stake the rest of the community 
may ‘‘ go to Hanover”, to borrow a phrase still current 
in Kent. We tremble to think what might happen 
to the railways of this country, say in time of war 
or of a corn famine, if they were to be managed 
by a Government which was dependent on the rail- 
way vote. We have taken a very dangerous step, 


in our judgment, by making the State the landlord 
of the Irish peasantry. Harvests have been good 
in Ireland for the last few years, and the old land- 
lords have not yet been all bought out. But when 
nobody stands between the Government and the 
Irish tenants, and the pinch of adversity comes, the 
Wyndham Act may wear a very different aspect. We 
have no desire to imitate this example, adopted 
avowedly on political grounds, and to set up contractual 
relations in England between the Government and a 
large class of the labouring population. We suppose 
that the railways of Great Britain, if acquired by the 
State, would be placed in the department of the Board 
of Trade. We have heard Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
impassioned rhetoric on the subject of an eight-hours 
day for miners. We can dimly imagine his ingenuity 
and eloquence at work upon the railway vote! The 
smallest station-master would be a Government official : 
a general manager would be a highly important Govern- 
ment appointment. The brain reels at the thought of 
the intrigues, social and political, that would be set 
working to obtain railway posts, now given by the 
directors to technical and professional fitness. Political 
hangers-on, provincial wire-pullers, and successful 
election agents would take the places of the present 
directors, managers, and superintendents. Will anybody 
pretend that either the railways or the public would gain 
by such a change? There is also a financial argument 
against the acquisition of the railways by the State, 
the deadweight of unremunerative ordinary or deferred 
railway stock, which would have to be bought by the 
Government at market prices, and on which interest 
would have to be paid. For instance, there is 
£11,259,282 of Chatham Ordinary Stock, known in the 
market as ‘‘ Little Chats”, which pays no dividends 
and has no prospect of paying any, and whose market 

rice fluctuates from £10 to ‘hi the £100 stock. 

here is £10,600,000 Ordinary Stock of the Great 
Central Railway which yields no dividends ; there is 
4£,3)235,000 Metropolitan District Ordinary which pays 
nothing; and there is £9,567,836 North British 
Ordinary Stock which pays a trifle over a half per cent. 
These examples are taken at random, and there are 
many others. All this mass of non-dividend-paying 
stock has a market value, partly for the voting power, 
partly as gambling counters. The State, if it bought 
the railways, would have to acquire these stocks, and 
the taxpayers would have to pay the interest on the 
State paper which would be exchanged for them. 
Such an operation would inflict a very serious loss 
upon the State, representing the taxpayers. We are 
emphatically not individualists, but the political and 
financial objections to the State ownership of railways 
strike us as serious enough to justify suspicion of a step 
on the part of the big railway companies which tends 
to that result. 


THE CONGRESS BOOM. 


Bins of a feather flock together, because, as Lord 

Dundreary explained, a bird cannot flock by him- 
self. It is on this principle, we suppose, that the 
sparrows, parrots, storks, eagles, and water-wagtails of 
the human family are in the habit of flocking together 
to congresses nowadays at the average rate of three a 
week during the autumn months. Congresses may be 
divided into two classes, the well-entertained and the 
ill-entertained, and those which belong to the latter 
category, like boats in the second division at Oxford or 
Cambridge, are always.trying to bump their way to the 
former. To the well-entertained belongs the Pan- 
Anglican Congress, which it would be profanity to 
discuss in this article. It has an advantage over other 
congresses in that quite a number of people pay atten- 
tion to what it said. The Peace Congress was also 
well entertained ; at least it was feasted at the public 
expense, which was hard on England, seeing no one 
but the entertained peacemongers will ever get a straw 
of good out of it. And the Free Trade Congress was 
presumedly feasted well, for the Cobden Club stood 
treat, and Mr. Asquith provided the mental pabulum. 
To the ill-entertained we may perhaps attribute the 
International Art Congress, for which an eighteenpenny 
lunch was provided in a back yard, while it raised 
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at intervals, like the seals at the Zoo, a great and 
exceeding bitter cry for a Government banquet. There 
are differences, too, in that form of entertainment which 
consists in providing means of locomotion. The Inter- 
national Law Congress at Budapest is to be supplied 
with a free pass over all the Hungarian State Rail- 
ways ; the Esperanto Congress at Dresden is allowed 
to have penny tickets over the Dresden tramways for 
nothing. But what does a tram ticket matter when 

ou can sing the Esperanto anthem and shout the 
dinner equivalent of ‘‘ Hoch!” to Dr. Zamenhof 
without extra charge? But surely the most ardent 
‘**congressor ””’, to use a debased word of S. Ambrose’s, 
must admit that congresses are being overdone. 
If we may mistranslate Lucretius, it seems that the 
chief aim of some people is to get up a congress 
on any conceivable subject—‘‘ Omnia pertemptare 
quaecunque inter se possent congressa creare”’. 
Some of them prefer to select a remote spot to 
give a cachet to their meeting, say the Victoria 
Falls or Macedonia (‘‘ in Macedonia congrediemur ”— 
Cicero). When the North Pole is reached, no doubt a 
congress of headmasters will be held there under the 
presidency of the Scotsman who is popularly supposed to 
be already in possession of the locusin quo. A congress 
has indeed already been arranged in Spitzbergen. But 
the favourite site at present appears to be London. There 
have been so many here that we have lost count of 
them, but in the last few weeks we can recall a peace 
congress, a constitution congress, a free trade congress, 
a conference of foreign teachers, and an athletic 
carnival, the last of which painfully recalled the original 
meaning of ‘‘ congressus ” ; the word, as readers of the 
Latin dictionary will remember, is defined as ‘‘ either a 
friendly or a hostile meeting”. We are now threatened 
with a Eucharistic congress—the phrase has a flavour 
of blasphemy—and a moral education congress. We 
have been favoured with particulars of the latter, and 
from them we judge that it belongs to the ill-entertained 
class. At the end of the day’s proceedings, where, 
at congresses of the well-entertained series, a banquet 
or other form of junketing is provided on the pro- 

amme, we find the gloomy promise, ‘‘ Specimen 

oral Instruction Lesson” in German, French, or 
English, as the case may be, and in one case it is 
ominously added that the lesson will be given by 
the ‘‘ Author of ‘The Simple Life’.”. The subjects 
of the papers range from ‘‘The Child’s Congenital 
Qualifications for Right Behaviour ” to ‘‘ School Pets as 
a Help to Moral Training” or The Cat as a Character- 
builder, and we are pleased to observe that they will 
almost all be taken as read, and that no one may speak 
for more than seven minutes by the clock. An Hun- 
garian bishop is to discuss the co-operation of school 
and home, and a British abbot will hold forth on 
boarding-schools. 

Perhaps the quaintest of these international gather- 
ings has been the Constitution Congress which met 
‘* to consider the political Constitutions of the French 
Republic, the United States, and the United Kingdom, 
with special reference to the safeguards they provide 
for maintaining personal liberty and personal responsi- 
bility”. The meetings commenced well with the 
despatch of the assembly’s compliments to the Sultan of 
Turkey on his new Constitution, though Mr. Gibson 
Bowles, who proposed the motion, removed some of 
the gilt from his gingerbread by remarking that his 
Serene Majesty, with whom he was acquainted, ‘‘ had 
defects due to his milieu and character”. What object 
the subsequent discussions served we find it difficult to 
understand, but the congress threatens to meet again, 
and we would suggest Springfield, Ill., as a suitable 
‘*milieu”. They will there have ocular demonstration 
of the sort of safeguards that one of the three objects of 
their study provides for personal liberty and respon- 
sibility. 

Now congresses do no particular harm so long as 
those who participate in them are aware of their 
true object. They provide a but and a milieu (we 
crave Mr. Bowles’ pardon) for the holidays of a 
number of worthy persons, some of them slightly 
fossilised perhaps (‘‘congressa primordia rerum ”— 
Lucretius), holidays which otherwise they might spend 
aimlessly in the bosom of their families. If the meeting 


is held in London and the entertainment list is satis- 
factory, the participants may become familiar with true 
English hospitality in those parts of London where, as 
everyone knows, it is most likely to be found. ‘The 
foreign guests were very delighted with the experience 
of having seen one of the beautiful mansions of famous 
Park Lane”, as a chronicler of one of our congresses 


describes it. Or perhaps the scene will be Paris, 


whither the French Government is calling a Congress 
on Popular Education, to be succeeded by an Inter- 
national Roads Congress, whose main business will 
be to attend a ‘‘ gala” performance at the Comédie 
Francaise. But for social purposes it might, perhaps, 
be as well to omit all papers and discussions, and so 
provide more time for the really important business, or 
pleasure, of the congress. The members would thus 
get to know each other better. They might or might 
not like each other worse; but, anyhow, they would 
know each other better, and that, we have been told. 
over and over again, is the great thing. But no one 
has ever explained to us in what way the so-called 
serious work of such congresses as those with which 
we have been dealing has benefited either humanity 
at large or the individuals who attended them. The 
inherent failure of such meetings is best displayed by the 
ancient story of the cock and the fox. The fox, being 
desirous of capturing the cock, who was seated on a high 
wall, invited him politely to come down, informing him 
that the lion, or it may have been the bear, had sum- 
moned a congress which had proclaimed universal peace. 
The cock took no notice, but presently informed the fox 
that he saw a dog approaching at full speed. The fox 
was making off as quickly as possible, when the cock 
asked him why he did so, seeing that the congress had 
proclaimed universal peace. ‘‘Oh”, replied the fox, 
** that dog wasn’t a member of the congress’’. 


THE CITY. 
“THE Stock Markets are remarkably steady for the 


deadest time of the year. There are few brokers- 


and jobbers who are so ‘“‘ broke” that they cannot 
afford a holiday during the first fortnight of August, 
and the same may be said of their clients. Nobody 
wants to be troubled with business for the moment. It 
is towards the end of the month or in the beginning of 
September that the male head of the family party begins 
to get bored with idleness, or finds his expenses ex- 
ceeding his estimate, as whose do not? He then takes 
to reading the financial articles in the newspapers, and 
asks himself, what shall I buy or sell? The American 
market is wonderfully firm, despite of repeated ‘‘ bear 
drives” and the approaching presidential election. 
Southern Pacifics have actually touched par, though 
they have been in the sixties during the past year. The 
corn crops in the United States seem safe, and there is 
every prospect of an exceptionally good cotton crop in 
the south. The election of Mr. Taft appears to be a 
foregone conclusion ; still the Yankee ‘‘ bear” is full 
of resources, and it would be dangerous to buy 
American shares at present, though a call option for 
the end of November, if not too expensive, might be 
profitable. Argentine rails have slipped back a little, 
after last week’s spurt: but with the new issue 
of Buenos Ayres and Pacific shares coming out 
next month, the market will not be allowed to subside, 
especially as the weekly traffic increases continue. 
There ought to be a rise of 3 or 4 points in Rosarios 
and Pacifics during the next three weeks. But the best 
gamble in the foreign railway market is undoubtedly 
Antofagasta Deferred, which have risen to 130, but 
which ought to go a great deal higher, as the increase 
for the six months over last year is more than £ 160,000, 
and last year the stock touched 175, while in 1905 the 
price was 321. But the operator in these shares must 
be prepared for violent fluctuations, and the differ- 
ence between the selling and the buying prices is 
wide. In the Kaffir circus the market leaders, East 
Rands, Rand Mines, and Modders, have called a halt, 
while other more speculative shares like Apex, Geduld, 
and Welgedacht are moving up. Apex has risen nearly 
Ios. since last account. Apex is a dividend-payer ; and 
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we cannot too often impress upon our readers that unless 
they will take the trouble to study the actual working 
conditions of the various mines, the only safe course 
is to buy dividend-payers. 

For instance, there are East Rands which pay 
45 per cent. in dividends, and at the price of 
4x¢ still yield nearly 10 per cent. Welgedachts, on 
the other hand, have never paid anything that we 
know of, and yet the shares have stood at 11, and 
are now at 2. These are the dangerous shares, because 
the market depends entirely on the ‘‘ shop”, who buy 
or sell them as it suits their book. We do not say there 
are not some low-price Kaffir shares well worth buying 
at rubbish prices : we believe Johannesburg Goldfields 
at 7s. 6d. are not over-valued. Ina mad boom it does 
not matter what you buy: intrinsic values pull the 
rubbish up after them. We are not likely to see a mad 
boom this autumn, though we believe in a steady all- 
round rise. Those who wish to profit by it must con- 
sult their brokers and study mining manuals, or the 
reports and balance sheets of mining and finance 
companies. 

Egypt, one of the richest agricultural countries in 
the world, has been suffering, like almost every country, 
from a financial crisis, or demi-crisis. Alexandria and 
Cairo contain some of the wildest speculators on the 
globe ; cotton, corn, sugar, land, and buildings being 
the subjects of their operations. Acalm has succeeded 
to the feverish crash, and the ‘‘ agents de change ” are 
now considering whether they may not safely return 
to the system of time-bargains (marché A terme), 
or as we should say ‘‘ futures”, or carrying over, 
which had to be discontinued on the eve of the 
slump. They have discovered that without time- 
bargains there can be no speculation, and without 
speculation ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone”. There isa 
very good opening in Egypt at present for the lending 
of money on mortgage at as high rates as 9 and even 
12 percent. The cotton crop promises, as in America, 
to be exceptionally abundant (though, as the consump- 
tion has fallen, prices are not likely to rise), and the 
water in the Nile is higher than it was last summer, 
though still below the average. We understand that 
a new land-mortgage bank, with £1,000,000 capital, 
and Lord Milner as a director, has been formed, and 
will issue its stock next month. There is room for 
more than one institution of the kind. An exploratory 
syndicate has been formed to study the use of papyrus 
fibre in the manufacture of paper, which may turn 
—_ to be a veritable ‘‘allegory on the banks of the 

ile”. 


INSURANCE.—WHO PAYS? 


A MISCONCEPTION, which most people share, 
explains why many points in connexion with in- 
surance are misunderstood. Insurance offices of 
all kinds are essentially the combination of pdlicy- 
holders for their mutual benefit, the object being to 
obtain average results by means of co-operation. The 
cost of fires, accidents, employers’ liability cases, 
burglary, and all sorts of other contingencies is more 
or less known when a large number of cases is being 
dealt with, but no one can say when any particular 
contingency will happen to an individual. Insurance 
therefore is a method by which the individual pays the 
average cost of the loss in such cases as his own. It 
is a system of easy payment by which many small pre- 
miums are substituted for one possible—or in some 
cases certain—big loss. 

Most policyholders in dealing with insurance com- 
panies forget that the companies are mercly the 
mechanism by means of which co-operation between 
individual policyholders is made possible. If this fact 
were more fully realised than it is, it would be seen 
that conditions to which objections are sometimes 
raised are for the benefit of the policyholders and that 
it is to a great extent immaterial to shareholders and 
managers what conditions exist and what the nature of 
the co-operation between policyholders may be. Thus 
it would be perfectly possible to adopt various fancy 
ideas in connexion with fire insurance which we are 


sometimes told would be greatly to the advantage of 
the insured. The shareholders would make as much 
profit out of altered conditions of business as they make 
at present, but long experience has taught the insurance 
companies that the present lines are substantially the 
best for the policyholders, and it is for this reason and 
not because different methods would be worse for 
shareholders that established practices are maintained. 
The people who pay for fire losses and accident claims 
are the policyholders themselves, and shareholders only 
take a small commission as their reward for creating 
the machinery which enables the policyholders to co- 
operate. 

It is the same in life assurance. The death rate 
among large numbers of people is known within very 
narrow limits, but the time of death of any indi- 
vidual is unknown. When it occurs it may inflict a 
heavy pecuniary loss upon his family. By means of 
life assurance he can practically secure the financial 
equivalent of the average duration of life in his own 
case, just the same as by co-operation in fire insurance 
he secures protection against fire at the average cost. 
The people who die soon after effecting their life assur- 
ance involve large payments by insurance companies 
in return for small amounts received from the assured : 
the difference between the small amount of premiums 
and the large amount of the claims of course has to be 
paid by the other policyholders. Yet when policy- 
holders have been paying premiums for a long time and 
want to surrender their policies, or when they find that 
the sum assured is perhaps not greatly in excess of the 
total amount of premiums paid, they entirely forget the 
protective element in life assurance, and think that they 
ought at any time to be able to get back all they have 
paid in, just as if a life office were a savings bank and 
nothing more. 

A life office is a savings bank for varying portions 
of the premiums paid each year, but it is also the 
apparatus by means of which policyholders co-operate 
for obtaining protection and average results. The 
payments under policies which become claims during 
the early years of assurance are made out of the 
premiums of other policyholders, just as the claims 
under fire policies are provided for, while the claims 
under life assurance policies which have been long in 
force are provided by the accumulation of part of each 
premium that has been paid. The protection under 
life policies—the chance of much more being paid by 
the office than the office has received—is great at first 
and gradually diminishes until the accumulated savings 
amount to the sum assured and the element of protec- 
tion disappears. 

If it were more fully recognised that insurance in all 
its forms is merely co-operation among the insured, 
more rational views would be taken in regard to such 
matters as the conditions of fire policies and the sur- 
render values of life policies. 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY CHILDREN. 


HE small boy in ‘‘ Punch”, pitying the slow length 

dragged along by the rainworm and misled by 

the analogy of the railway train, divided it into sections 

suitable, in his opinion, to its strength. The intention 

was good, but to carry it out meant grave incon- 
venience—to the worm. 

A great deal of human kindness runs to waste in this 
way. The thing given or done is not the thing wanted. 
Years ago, a Lady Bountiful grieved over the scanty 
cooking apparatus of her cottagers. Rich as well as 
kindhearted, she imported a gross of cooking ranges 
and had one fixed in every dwelling. But the cottagers 
had no use for them. In some cases they polished 
them with care and preserved them as fetishes. To 
some they served as cupboards ; others let them rust 
away unused. In no case did they cook with them ; 


too many instances there were in which they grumbled 
bitterly at being obliged to cook in the washhouse. 
Lady Bountiful is gone where intentions are remem- 
bered and mistakes forgotten, but the stoves, doubt- 
less, exist to this day, melancholy monuments of 
mistaken kindness. 
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Such errors come of course from the inability of | 


fallible man to carry out Charles Reade’s pet maxim 
‘** Put yourself in his place”. This variant of the Golden 
Rule is terribly hard of observance. To do for others 
that which you want yourself is child’s play ; todo that 
which they want—hoc opus est. So many are inarticu- 
late and cannot say what it is, so many ignorant and do 
not know. 

There is a charity—rather, there are many funds 
which appeal strongly to the humane imagination ; 
those, we mean, for giving the children of the slum a 
week or a fortnight in the country. It seems that, here 
at least, no one can go wrong in giving. Nor can he, 
perhaps, from the medical point of view. A week’s 
fresh air can hurt no one, has benefited probably 
millions. But when we come to consider the pleasure 
given, a side of the charity much insisted on in print 
and otherwise, the doubting fiend, never far from our 
elbow, wakes. That other self of which Holmes com- 
plained asks, ‘‘ Does the town child enjoy his visit 
to the country so very much? Put yourself in his place. 
What do you think ?” 

You—in his place—are taken from all your familiar 
surroundings, from all the people and the objects which 
you, to the limit of your capacity, understand, which in 
truth make life possible to you, and plunged in Novum 
Orbem. Like Hood’s old woman, *‘ Little Prince Silver- 
wings has catched you up, and popped you down in 
someone else’s garden”. Your baby eyes opened on 
the wondrous kinematograph of London which has been 
whirling and quivering past them ever since, and you 
are told to look out with pleasure on green fields or on 
the sea, which, to those who know it not, is unchanging. 
You were born in a roar, and you are expected to 
appreciate, at first hearing, silence. Your childish days 
were spent in nimbly dodging motor busses, and they 
confront you with acow! You are used perhaps to 
selling matches or special editions, and they ask you to 
go a-fishing. Shall you enjoy yourself? What do you 
think ? 

There is a notion prevalent in many minds that a love 
of the country is innate in man and needs only oppor- 
tunity to show itself. ‘‘ God made the country and 
man made the town”, the owners of such minds 
triumphantly reassert. Possibly. But man made the 
town many centuries ago. Is it not likely that the 
descendant through many generations of town dwellers 
may prefer the inferior article? For ourselves, we 
believe that a love of the country is quite as much an 
acquired taste as a love of town—perhaps needs more 
teaching. The contrary opinion seems akin to a very 
vulgar error—that it takes business faculty to be a 
grocer, but none at all to be a farmer. 

That some of the children sent for a country holiday 
enjoy themselves we hope and believe. That some are 
scared and uneasy and oh! so utterly bored we un- 
fortunately know. Where there are kind helpers who 
can give their time to the children, can show them 
likely places for birds’ nests or blackberries, where to 
fish for perch or tench, can teach them to know a stoat 
from a weasel, and find an answer to that ever-recurring 
question of the eternal child, ‘‘ What shall I do now?” 
they have a goodtime. But it is not enough to see 
that they are well fed and lodged and scrubbed. Their 
minds, very sharp and inquisitive, need food—some- 
times, alas, scrubbing. The cottage woman who takes 
them in, gets very fond of them and sends them home at 
last laden, inside and out, with apples, has not the 
time. She has her man’s dinner to cook, his shirts to 
wash and mend, and her bricks toscour. Howcan she 
teach them to distinguish between a Tortoiseshell and 
a Painted Lady? Her children do not associate with 
the town visitor willingly. The town mouse and 
the country has each his domain in which he feels 
safe and stops there. Besides, in the daytime, the 
country children are at school. Hither, in some cases 
at all events, the town children come not. We believe 
that often it would be the kindest thing possible to send 
them daily. But there are difficulties, attendances that 
count and other scholastic mysteries, hard for the lay 

mind to fathom. So that the poor town babies hang 
about together in little piteous groups, flattening their 
noses against the windows of the village shop, making 
believe very hard that they are in the back streets. 


As to the real delights of the country, the bigness and 
the beauty and the balm of it, how should they know 
them? Artists say that no one sees colour till he tries 
to paint it. The dictum is a trifle stuck-up or so, yet 
contains truth. Of one of the best blessings of the 
country, the satisfying silence, the town child is frankly 
afraid. Nor the childalone. The adult hopper in Kent 
is equally scared. Never will he walk a mile alone in 
the moonlight. He hangs about till someone is going 
his way and moves through the night in awkward 
squads, singing to keep his heart up. When compelled 
to go alone, he sneaks shuddering, devoutly wishing 
each bush an officer. He has been heard lamenting, 
** Blessed if I didn’t walk two blesséd miles and never 
met a blesséd soul, not even a blesséd copper”. 
(‘‘ Blessed” is Bowdler, but will serve.) 

By all means send the children to the country : send 
more every year. But if any can and will help with 
time as well as money, we are sure that their charity 
will be thrice blest. It is impossible for some, it is 
difficult for all, for children are inapproachable, hard- 
shelled little creatures. But it is well worth doing. 
Could it be done for all, we should have fewer mis- 
givings. The doubting fiend could go to sleep, secure 
that every child had benefited by his week in the 
country. 


ARMAGH. 
By C. Litton FALKINER. 


“SF Irish cities Armagh is at once the oldest and the 
newest. No other town in Ireland has so much 

the air of a cathedral city. Yet the atmosphere is 
redolent not of the medizval associations that cling to 
the grey walls of a cathedral, but of the placid restful- 
ness of the eighteenth century. In this modern town 
may be found an English Street, a Scotch Street, and 
an Irish Street; and the nomenclature reflects not 
inaptly the racial variety of the inhabitants. Yet 
the groundwork is English, for the adjacent rural 
population is mainly of English stock. But these are 
comparatively modern characteristics. This English 
population is of barely three centuries standing, and 
the architecture of the city of less than two. Yet to 
recall the memories that are embalmed in such a 
history as that of the city of Armagh one must go 
back not only behind the present, but almost behind 
the past itself, stepping at one bound from the modern 
to the medizval, and at another from the medizval to 
the prehistoric. For nowhere is the contrast more 


marked between the remote antiquity of Irish historical - 


origins and the long silences which intervene between 
recorded episodes to destroy all natural continuity and 
intelligible sequence. 

For above fifteen hundred years the ancient city of 
Armagh has been entitled ecclesiastically to the term 
long applied to it in bardic literature of ‘the Head of 
Ireland”. An antiquity greater by a full century and 
a half than that of Canterbury might serve to satisfy 
the pride even of Milesian antiquaries. And yet the 
ecclesiastical antiquity of Armagh, great though it be, 
is very far from exhausting the claims of this oldest of 
the surviving cities of Ireland to the respectful attention 
of topographical genealogists. Old as is the history 
of S. Patrick’s settlement, the earliest traditions of 
Ard Macha are older by at least seven centuries. To 
no more modern epoch than the fourth century before 
the Christian era belongs the legend of Macha of the 
Golden Hair, and the foundation of the fortress whose 
site the fair and warrior queen is said to have traced 
out with the pin of her golden brooch. Thenceforward 
Emain, as Macha’s fort was called, became famous in 
song and legend as the most eminent after Tara of 
Irish royal residences, and as the scene of the chivalry 
of the Knight of the Red Branch. Thus it is that 
the history of Armagh enshrines at once the most 
venerable traditions of Irish Christianity and the 
most romantic of Irish pre-Christian legends. But if 
the early glories of Armagh are ancient, it is long 
too since they vanished. As far back as 322 A.D. 
Emain Macha had been already so completely ruined 
in the warfare of the tribes that all traces of its site 
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had been practically obliterated by S. Patrick’s time. 
Even as early as the fifth century of our era little 
was left of Macha’s fort save the circumvallations 
that followed the lines drawn by the Queen with 
her brooch-pin. ‘‘Emain’s burgh has perished, save 
that the stones remain”, says the Calendar of CEngus. 
In S. Patrick’s time the lord of the territories once 
ruled from Emain Macha was a chief of another race, 
who had shifted the seat of his capital a mile or two 
to the eastward. Daire, King of Oriel, was the ruler 
with whom S. Patrick treated for the possession of the 
height known as the Hill of the Willows, as Macha’s 
height was also called. 

But if there be no Irish city more ancient in its 
traditions than Armagh, it may be doubted whether 
there is any which is more modern in its aspect, or 
which is so poor in physical evidences of its historic 
past. A venerable cathedral still crowns the height 
of Macha, and occupies the site on which S. Patrick 
reared his church; and on an adjacent eminence 
a yet more splendid fane has lately been raised. 
But the first of these is in essentials no older than 
the seventeenth century; and the second stands as 
a fine example of what nineteenth-century cathedral 
builders could achieve. It may even be doubted 
whether the city boasts, save in the foundations of the 
old cathedral, any building which is much more than 
two hundred years old. For this contrast between the 
actual modernity and the historical antiquity of Armagh 
the reasons are unfortunately ample. They began to 
operate unusually early, and they continued to affect 
the city unusually late. As early as the seventh and 
eighth centuries, according to the annalists, Armagh 
had already been completely destroyed by fire on four 
separate occasions within a space of one hundred and 
twenty years. At the close of the ninth it was sacked 
by the Danes from Dublin. S. Patrick’s primitive 
church, if it had survived the preceding conflagrations, 
was evidently destroyed on this occasion ; for, says the 
chronicler— 


** Pity, O Saint Patrick, that thy prayers did not stay 
The foreigners with their axes, when striking thy 
oratory.” 


A little later marauders of the same breed ‘‘ took the 
valuables of the Chamber of Armagh and burned them 
on the green”. It was an appropriate set-off to these 
Danish depredations that the Sovereign who inflicted 
the heaviest blow upon the Danish power in Ireland 
chose for his last resting-place the Cathedral of 
S. Patrick; and there accordingly Brian Boroimhe 
and his son Murrough were laid on the morrow of the 
fatal victory of Clontarf. But the overthrow of the 
Dane was insufficient to give peace to Ireland, or rest 
to Armagh ; and the city continued to follow in its 
history the-course of the same unfortunate fate which 
had hitherto marred its progress. The fame of its 
connexion with S. Patrick, the renown of its schools, 
where even the fury of the Northman’s onslaught 
could not quench the zeal of its scholars, of whose learn- 
ing and piety a remarkable memorial survives in the 
celebrated ‘‘ Book of Armagh ”, as well as its position 
as the Metropolitan See, continued, evenafter the coming 
of the English, and the final erection of Dublin as the 
capital, to give Armagh pre-eminence among Irish 
cities. Yet viewed as a seat of civil authority and a 
centre of urban life Armagh may almost be said to 
have disappeared from history for the four centuries 
following the English invasion. The province of which 
it was the centre was the scene of perpetual raids, 
during which the city was many times destroyed. By 
the end of the fifteenth century the city had dwindled to 
the collection of hovels which a century later Camden 
found it. So insecure was its situation by reason of 
its position in the unsubdued wilds of Ulster that the 
Archbishops of Armagh, who as well before as after the 
Reformation were in a great degree the instruments of 
English Government, made no attempt to reside in the 
primatial city, but fixed their seat in Drogheda. To 
such a condition of desolation and semi-barbarism had 
the city and its people been reduced at the commence- 
ment of the Tudor period that Octavian de Palatio, an 
{talian prelate who filled the see under Henry VII., 
is said to have relieved his feelings by stigmatising 


the civilisation of Armagh in the uncomplimentary 
doggerel :— 

Civitas Armachana, 

Civitas vana, 

Absque bonis moribus ; 

Mulieres nude, 

Carnes crude, 

Paupertas in edibus. 


In Elizabethan times the city was alternately in the 
hands of the English deputies and of its Ulster lords, 
the O’Neills. And it suffered almost equally under 
either. Now a viceroy would fortify the cathedral against 
the Irish enemy. Next that enemy would burn it to 
the ground. And anon, when the zeal of some Primate 
had rebuilt it, the unlucky edifice would fall once more 
in the crash of some fresh disturbance. 

The more modern history of Armagh from the time 
of the Plantation of Ulster is little more than a history 
of the Primates of the Established Church. With the 
restoration of the cathedral by Archbishop Margetson 
began the practical rebuilding of Armagh as what was 
long, and till comparatively recently may be said to 
have remained, an English town. The Primates of 
the old Establishment were not only great ecclesiastics, 
but great political personages; the Archbishop of 
Armagh being commonly at the head of the commission 
of Lords Justices by whom, through a great part of the 
eighteenth century, Ireland was in effect governed. 
Under the egis of these prelates it was that Armagh 
began to assume that air of comfortable prosperity 
and neat respectability which still characterises its 
thoroughfares. Primate Boulter was the first of these 
great dignitaries to initiate the structural improvements 
which his successors Stone and Robinson carried 
through. Of these, the former, whose remarkable 
comeliness of person earned him the sobriquet which 
conflicted so strangely with his avowedly mundane 
ambitions, of ‘‘ The Beauty of Holiness”’, superintended 
a re-arrangement of the thoroughfares which practically 
transformed the city; and it is from his time that the 
red marble to which Armagh owes its title of the 
marble city began to be used in the flags of its pave- 
ments. But it is to Primate Robinson, Lord Rokeby, 
that the place owes the characteristic features which 
still mark this old cathedral town. He it was who 
resumed the use of Armagh as the residential seat of 
the primacy ; for his predecessors had long preferred 
the security of Drogheda and its comparative proximity 
to Dublin to the risks which attended life in the head- 
quarters of their See. Primate Robinson, too, it was who 
formed the fine demesne and built the spacious mansion 
in which the last surviving prelate of the Irish Estab- 
lishment still reigns as Archbishop of Armagh. To 
him also is due the library which abuts upon the 
cathedral, and the observatory, a little to the north of 
the city, which has won for Armagh some share of 
repute in astronomical discovery. Lord Rokeby was 
less fortunate in his more strictly ecclesiastical build- 
ings. His work on the cathedral was ill-conceived, and, 
through no fault of his own, worse executed ; and it 
was reserved to a nineteenth-century Primate of not 
less splendid munificence, the stately Lord John Beres- 
ford, to complete the restoration of that edifice in 
its present form. The building which occupies the 
hallowed site of S. Patrick’s original church is not 
and can never be transformed into a temple architec- 
turally worthy of its majestic traditions. In its external 
proportions it is altogether eclipsed by the splendour 
of the noble structure which has quite recently been 
reared to the honour of the apostle of Ireland. Yet it 
possesses a quiet dignity of its own not unsuited to 
its story; and its interior memorials are characteristic 
of the traditions of the Church to which it belongs. 
Of its statues, which are both numerous and artistically 
admirable, perhaps the most striking is a representation 
by Roubiliac of Thomas Molyneux, brother to the first 
of those Anglo-Irish patriots through whose constancy 
of purpose the independence of the Anglo-Irish Parlia- 
ment was achieved. The flags with which the aides 
are hung mingle the trophies of the Peninsula with 
the emblems of the Irish Volunteers. And the stately 
cenotaphs of two Beresford Primates recall an order of 
prince-bishops who have vanished for ever, but whose 
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magnificence was not unsuited to their times. And 
finally it is typical of the immutability of the inter- 
course between the Church of S. Patrick and that of 
S. Augustine that Edward White Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, should, as a modest inscription records, 
have preached his last sermon in the cathedral of 
Armagh. 


MUSIC AND SCIENCE. 
By ARTHUR SyYMONs. 


HAVE been reading an interview with Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke in one of the weekly papers, and though 
I disapprove of this particular form of advertisement 
the ideas expressed are interesting from many points of 
view. Iam glad that he has been partly, though not 
wholly, converted from the heresy of the illuminated 
screen. His apology is that it takes the place of the 
undesirable concert programme. Unfortunately, it is 
the exact, or indeed worse, equivalent of the same 
thing, for you need not read the programme (and who 
does?), and the screen reads for you, without your 
consent. 

What is best in Mr. Holbrooke’s argument is his 
brave protest against science, which, indeed, is tending 
more and more to obliterate music. Listen to this: 
‘* Apart from the men who feel deeply and who are few 
in number, I should unhesitatingly say that the advance 
is in technique. The great preponderance of composers 
of our time are spreading technique only; and true, 
deep feeling is absent. The result is that music is 
getting scientific, which I deprecate greatly, instead of 
being emotional. . . . Candidly, I believe that ideas 
are scarce.” This is the simplest truth, and a truth 
that will offend the Strausses,!the Elgars, the Mac- 
kenzies, and all the various admirers of those various 
talents. Leaving the last to his admirers, let us ask 
how much emotion there is in Strauss. I cannot find 
it in a single bar, neither emotion, nor passion, nor 
any of the deeper qualities of suggestion. I must 
pause here to ask what Mr. Holbrooke means when he 
says that music is ‘‘the most frantically limited art ; it 
is really all suggestion, not expression”. Of course it 
is nothing of the kind, for music not only suggests, 
but in the deepest sense expresses, a depth of meaning 
which goes far beyond words. ‘‘ There is an unlimited 
power behind it possessed by no art.”” Why, of course; 
but why such contradictions ? And when Mr. Holbrooke 
says further that a ‘‘love theme full of warmth and 
movement” could not be distinguished by a hearer 
from a representation of the ‘‘ busy life of a factory”, 
he seems to forget that a love theme that fulfilled these 
conditions would not be music at all. 

All these things are really a part of that science 
against which so reasonable a protest ismade. Strauss 
is science. Elgar is science. César Franck is science. 
They are all cold, concerned with technique. Strauss 
with that of sound, Elgar and Franck with the 
attempt to express religious ideas. I do not know 
what Mr. Holbrooke means when he says that ‘the 
trend of modern music is Satanic”, and also Pagan. 
A little more of either quality in modern music would 
bea relief : though it must not be Strauss contemplating 
Salome after the manner of Herod, or Elgar Protes- 
tantly evading the godless sincerity of the Pagan. It 
is by its extravagance or tameness that music is in the 
 eenere day characterised. There are exceptions, chiefly 

rench: Debussy, Dukas, in England Deiius, and the 
stupendous Russian, Moussorgsky. 

Here there is suggestion, deep feeling, of entirely 
different kinds. The Russian is the greatest genius, 
but he has no technique, and could do without it. 
Debussy, his follower, has acquired a very subtle and 
strange technique of his own, which has gradually 
become personal. Dukas, in his ‘‘ Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue” has been acclaimed by the best French critics 
as a greater musician than Debussy. The followers of 
Debussy are very well described by M. Octave Maus in 
an article on ‘* Divergences Musicales”. There is a 
gentle hit in it at Debussy. ‘‘ Je suis loin”, he tells us, 
**de méconnaitre le vif attrait que présentent certaines 
des compositions que la scisson a fait naitre. Ce son. 
des bruits de cloches, des bruissements de feuillage, la 


chanson de !’eau, le sifflement du vent. . . . Quand nous 
serons blasés sur les timbres inédits qui en forment la 
trame, sur les silhouettes de pagodes et de minarets 
qu’elles érigent, leur polychromie nous paraitra sans 
doute trop superficielle pour captiver notre attention.” 
And does it not already require all the technique and 
sympathy of a Buhlig or a Viiies to interest, to arrest 
our attention ? 

The question of form in music, of the new liberty which 
it has achieved, is explained in Mr. Holbrooke’s argu- 
ment by way of an unusual analogy. He takes the 
case of the poet, who writes because a rhythm comes 
simultaneously with words into his head, when he is 
properly inspired. Everybody admits his right, we are 
told, ‘‘to invent the form which suits his particular 
mood at a particular time and for a particular moment”. 
Naturally, and why not the musician? I can no more 
imagine his cramping his inspiration within the limits 
of a Haydn Symphony than I can imagine a poet 
choosing the sonnet when his impulse instinctively de- 
mands a lyric. There are such poets and such musicians, 
at the present time, but it would be unkind to name 
them. Putting them aside, and taking ‘‘the man who 
can feel deeply” and thus, given the necessary musical 


‘talent, ‘‘ writes the finest music ”, let us look at a little 


personal anecdote which slips in pleasantly into a mostly 
abstract argument. Mr. Holbrooke tells us how he 
was inspired by some ‘‘ romantic landscapes” of Miss 
Althea Gyles: some of them, if [ remember rightly, 
were welcomed in this hospitable review. ‘* They 
are pictures of the horizon, finely shaded in words,” 
he says justly ; ‘‘and the feeling they called up to me 
lent itself to musical expression. I did not see why 
the effect of these poems could not be intensified by 
music.” Why not? And indeed, in this instance, the 
assertion is justified. 

The first, which is not by Miss Gyles, nor worthy of 
her, is called ‘‘ Along the Path”. It is charming in its 
way, and the music makes the most it can with the 
words. In ‘‘ The Shadows” the words are strange and 
beautiful, there is a sudden change; a meaning, the 
meaning, of the poem comes into the rhythm, there is 
mystery, the aspect of dark woods. ‘‘ High Noon”, 
with its slow movement, and the solemn and poignant 
octaves of the accompaniment, is another landscape ; 
and perhaps the finest is ‘‘ Grey Evening”, where the 
words visibly await the uplifting voice and sound. Its 
simplicity as a whole, the long pauses and suspense of 
the accompaniment, and the slow leading up to the last 
exaltation : 


‘* As, your head lying on my breast, 
We listen to the storm ”, 


is perfect in fidelity and interpretation. And there is 
“Night”, the most passionate, with its hushed love 
crouching under a compassionate moon ;: the music 
rises and falls with it. And the last landscape is not so 
good, in the verses or the music. } 

Now all these settings, which have an originality 
of their own, unfettered but not wayward, might as 
well be called landscapes as Whistler's night pieces 
were called nocturnes. I was rebuked by many critics for 
frankly giving the name ‘‘ London Nights” to a book 
of lyrics; if I had called it ‘‘ London Nocturnes”’ it 
would have been all right. Had it but been Venetian 
or Arabian nights! but London, whose nights are 
splendid, with sunsets and gas-lamps, and crowds of 
lovely and monstrous people, and flaring lamps and the 
rarest avenues of grass and trees that are left in the 
world: this décor, this landscape, with its great river, 
its sea-gulls, its very smoke, was not to be the subject 
of an art which endeavoured only to evoke, in a form 
which was the equivalent of music, the soul of all these 
terrible, beautiful, and amusing things. 


A FESTIVAL OF DIONYSUS. 


bier artist in all ages, singer or painter, has never 

been tired of drawing pictures of the vintage—the 
bursting grapes, the rich brown earth and the rejoicing. 
sun, ‘* Bones and Provencal song and country mirth ”. 
Disillusionment is a profitless and ungracious business,. 
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or another aspect of the vintage might be set out. Let us 
ask instead why nobody has ever celebrated its English 
counterpart —the annual hop-picking that forms so 
marked an episode in the round of country life in Kent 
and Sussex and one or two other southern counties. 
Except a few references in Dickens, as when David 
Copperfield is wearily tramping along the Dover road, 
we recall no allusion to hops in literature, and yet there 
is no lack of beauty in the growing crop nor of vivid 
life in its harvesting. We have yet to see the vineyard 
that compares either in grace or colour with a well- 
grown hop garden, and the picking festival, for festival 
it is when you get among the people, only wants seeing 
with the right eyes to be as Bacchic and redolent of the 
joy of earth as any vintage. 

But we suspect our poets are in the main townsmen, 
looking at country life through literary spectacles ; 
Wordsworth perhaps had caught something of the 
secret, but then he belonged to a district that knew 
little of farming beyond shepherding on the fells. 

Who yet has sung or will ever sing that inarticulate 
love of the farmer for his land, his mute enjoyment of 
the furrow crumbling from the ploughshare or the 
elastic tread of his best pastures under his heel, his 
ever-fresh satisfaction at the sight of the bullocks stretch- 
ing themselves as they rise from the soft grass: feelings 
so deep down, so primitive, that they find no expression 
in words, only in the manner of the man’s life? We 
fear it is clean out of literature, or at best it is only 
in the Georgics. But if you would catch a glimpse of 
the English festival of Bacchus come this afternoon 
down into Sussex, not the Sussex of the great sweeps 
of pale down, but ‘‘Green Sussex fading into blue”, 
that land of sudden wooded hills between which the 
deep sunken streams have carved out flat-bottomed 
valleys of hop gardens alternating with the rich 
‘*brooks”’, where the neat red Sussex kine fatten on 
the summer grass. Sussex has not the fame for hop- 
growing which attaches to certain parts of Kent; yet 
there, even in the favoured Medway valley, the country- 
side has something suburban and hurried about it, 
there is a suspicion of dust and manufacturing in the 
agpect of things, towns and modernity are felt to be at 
hand. But in Sussex you are back in a more primitive 
world ; neither men nor masters have moved much, 
a network of much-related farming families holds all 
the good farms, and deep down in their hearts they 
acknowledge no farming nor any land to match with 
Sussex. ‘Our old land, it likes our old ploughs,” 
as one of them said at a ploughing match, where 
an agent was vainly trying to show the advantages 
of the modern two-horse iron plough over the great 
wooden local tool, throwing its stately furrow as it 
came up the field drawn by four horses in line, with 
a boy to lead and a man at the stilts. In Sussex 
most things are done with four horses, and after 
you have farmed there a little you begin to find 
that the team of four is the greater economy both of 
horseflesh and labour, so steep and sudden are the 
banks, so founderous the going. To-day it is hard 
enough under foot, for a fortnight’s easterly airs and 
sunshine at the end of summer have bound the soil 
like a pavement where the hop-pickers have passed. 
The afternoon grows late, and the children can no 
longer be kept picking, but play hide-and-seek among 
the irregular fringe of workers. Some have escaped as 
far as the hedges, and are looking for nuts, others gather 
cresses in the ditches below, but the majority still play 
within call of the mother, who, tired and stupefied with 
the long hours of air and sun, can still follow them with 
her eye without once interrupting the steady stroke 
with which she strips the hops from the bine. For 
the children may be wanted at any moment ; beneath a 
bower of stripped bine sleeps the baby on the ground, 
an older babe lies near in a crazy perambulator, there 
are baskets and pans and all sorts of odds and ends to 
be carried back in a short time. Under the still hot sun 
the air is languid with the pervasive hop scent, and the 
work proceeds silently enough ; a girl perched on a bin 
sings fitfully, but in the main the garden is quiet save for 
the monotonous call of the measurer and the rustle of 
the hops as he fills his basket. For as the day’s picking 


progresses -you sink into a strange lotos dream ; the 
bines fall quivering down and the bin-man moves you 


into the shaded alleys again, but all these shifting lights 
and sounds go on in some remote over-world and come 
muffled and distant to where you stand picking, picking 
with unhasting, unresting hands, into which your whole 
vitality has run. Suddenly the kaleidoscope changes— 
the cry goes up from the tallyman of no more bines down 
to-day ; the pickers stretch their arms and the babel of 
talk begins, the children come running back to scramble 
for a ride on the great creaking waggon which is to 
take the bags of green hops to the kiln, and in slow 
files the tired folk begin to straggle across the garden 
to their habitations. One knot remain behind inventing 
ingenious excuses to draw more than their legitimate 
allowance on account—inventions which only arouse the 
jeers of the bystanders as the tallyman puts them stolidly 
aside and declines to ‘‘sub” an extra penny. The 
children cluster round the gate where the ‘‘ queen”’ is 
handing out sweeties, for this hop farm boasts of a 
‘‘queen”, a lady of royal enough port and ample 
jewellery, who tells you, ‘‘ Yes, sir! I picked here 
myself when I was a bit of a girl, and my mother for 
thirty years before that”. You learn she has made 
money, or come into money, costering in Southwark, 
has retired from business, but takes the air every 
summer in her old haunts. She dresses ‘‘ quite the 
lady”, and will stand drinks round like veritable royalty 
when a sing-song is on at the village inn, but she has 
a big warm heart for the little children and the weary 
bedraggled mothers who chance to fall ill so far from 
their household gods. 

But we will follow that other trail across to the 
homestead and the kilns, where we hear the dryer 
making up his fires, and enter to see old ‘‘ Mars” 
Weller pile spluttering charcoal on to the little glow- 
ing grates of his old Sussex roundels, while on 
the opposite side the anthracite fire of the big 
square kiln roars as it drags great volumes of air 
over its breadth of clear blue dancing flames. Our 
dryer loves his little fires best, though they do want 
more attention; like him they are old Sussex—em- 
blem, a pig couchant, with the motto ‘*I wun’t be 
druv”;—but his real pride and joy is to get off a 
better sample of hops than they can on the next farm, 
where the kilns bristle with steam-engines and fans 
and recording thermometers, all the modern whirligigs, 
whereas he wants nothing more sensitive than his 
horny thumb and his lank experienced nose to tell him 
how his hops are drying. The fires burn merrier and 
redder as the light falls outside ; above one’s head one 
can hear the clank of the press and the rustle of dried 
hops as they aré pushed across the floor into the 
pockets, their smell comes in gusts and waves from the 
cooling floor, sharper and more exciting since the hops 
have been dried ; we nurse our hands before the blaze 
until a whiff of brimstone from the newly fired kiln 
drives us out. 

In the near meadow is a row of hopper houses, 
outside which the fires have now drawn up clear and 
smokeless, and over them hang pots of many kinds and 
frying-pans which diffuse various but clamant odours ; 
everyone is still hungry but jovial to-night—some lie by 
the fires and sing and beat on the ground to encourage 
the pot, some are washing, others are making up the 
straw and the blankets for the night while there is still 
no need of a candle. In the dusk and the firelight you 
forget the dirty garments and the veneer of squalor 
and brutality that put you off before; you begin to learn 
that you are dealing no longer with ‘‘hop-pickers ” 
but simply with men and women—men and women 
overflowing with the real Bacchic joy of life that comes 
of long hours of soft air and sunshine. 

And as we turn away pondering from the fires and 
the laughter, round the corner of the wood we drop 
into sudden quiet and find that the western sky is all 
aglow where the departed sun seems to have evaporated 
into a ruddy luminous atmosphere between us and the 
darkling trees ; over the eastern hill sails the broad face 
of the harvest moon, and in the valley below the white 
mists stealing round the ghostly cattle give promise of 
another fair day to-morrow. 
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A SONG. 
"THINE eyes in mine eyes 
Swift though the flame dies 
Each to each, mirror-wise, 


Open infinities. 


Freely without end 

Light may the soul spend, 
Rings of the pool blend ; 
So thou and J, friend. 


HERBERT TRENCH. 


FEBRONIANISM. 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL GHOST. 


EBRONIANISM is a word that stands for a for- 
gotten theological controversy, a controversy so 
utterly forgotten (as far as England is concerned) that 
the word will be sought in vain in the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” Yet of all the controversies in which the 
Church of Rome has been engaged since the Reforma- 
tion there is none which touches Anglicans so closely 
as this one, stirred up in the mid-eighteenth century 
by the forgotten book of ‘‘ Justinus Febronius.” Yet 
hardly one among the hundreds of Churchmen and 
Churchwomen who can talk for the hour of Fénelon, 
Bossuet and Gallican liberties, or of Pascal, Mére 
Angélique and Port Royal, has ever heard of the 
‘Points of Ems”. The ignorance is natural. Galli- 
canism recalls great historical characters. The memories 
of Port Royal again are bright with the poetry of 
sanctity and martyrdom. Febronianism can boast 
neither saints nor heroes. Its prophet was a scholar 
who in the first moment of stress made, like other 
scholars, a recantation that meant nothing. It was 
even more unhappy in its supporters, the Voltairian 
princes and statesmen, the worldly prince bishops of 
the Rhine who in their lives did naught bishoplike. 
But it was most unfortunate of all in that it flickered 
away into an idle memory before the first storms of 


the French Revolution at the very moment when it 


was for the first time coming to real grips with its 
Papalenemy. Still it remains a fact that while Galli- 
canism and Jansenism are dead, the question which 
Febronianism raised is a living problem for the pre- 
sent. 

Justinus Febronius was the nom de plume of John 
Nicolaus von Hontheim, who in the year 1763 brought 
out a book “‘ De statu ecclesiz et de legitima potestate 
Romani Pontificis”. To understand the book histori- 
cally, it is necessary to know its author’s environ- 
ment and life. Hontheim’s portrait one may see to-day 
in the Library of Treves. His face is a_ typical 
eighteenth-century face, and the features recall Goethe 
and Herder. He wears episcopal dress, for he was, as 
we shall see, a coadjutor bishop. Eighteenth-century 
Treves gave him his principles. For he was first 
and last the subject of a prince bishop and an Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire. We think poorly enough 
of these prince bishops of the Rhine. In the last days 
of the ancien régime their lives brought little credit to 
the Faith. Yet the glamour of the ages, in the days 
when Hontheim was young, hung round these princes 
of the Church. In their dioceses no emperor or king 
checked the rule of the crozier in things of Church or 
State. Alone among the bishops of Christendom who 
owned the Papal rule, they bore, like the Pope himself, 
the spiritual and the temporal swords. It was there- 
fore natural for one who, like Hontheim, passed his 
boyhood beneath the cathedral of a Metropolitan of the 
Rhine, to dream of a Church in which the bishops 
should be as the Electors of the Holy Roman Emperor 


and the Pope as the Kaiser. And his youthful studies 
at Louvain gave him an education that suited well such 
youthful dreams. In these student days he must have 
often seen the great canonist and Jansenist Van Espen, 
whose name we remember, just because it brings back 
to our minds the immortal duel between Gladstone and 
Harcourt over the Public Worship Regulation Bill. 
Van Espen had resigned ‘is professorship of Canon 
Law ere Hontheim’s college days began, but he was 
still a figure in the University, his influence was para- 
mount in its schools, and the Louvain students learned 
the lore of the Gallican and not of the Ultramontane 
Catholics. From Gallican Louvain Hontheim passed 
to Protestant Leyden, and when he returned to Treves 
it was to fill a professorship in its University. His 
talents brought him to the notice of the Elector, who 
engaged him in matters of State. In the midst of the 
fierce turmoil that arose on the death of Charles VI. 
Hontheim was in the thick of the diplomatic struggle, 
arranging as his sovereign’s representative the pre- 
liminaries of the imperial election, that was to place 
Charles of Bavaria on the throne of the Caesars. As 
was usual in the case of imperial elections, Jesuit 
and Protestant alike were airing their grievances, and 
Hontheim was asked by those high in authority to 
make a report on the laws ecclesiastical and the 
true status of the Catholic Church in Germany. On 
the election these studies had no result, but they 
bore fruit twenty-three years later in the book which 
he brought out as Justinus Febronius. When that 
book appeared he had been for some years assistant 
Bishop of Treves, and the ecclesiastical administra- 
tion of that metropolitan bishopric was in his hands. 
The book, which is written in ornate Latin, is the 
work of a scholar and a statesman. The author’s 
reading, it is clear, has been omnivorous. He knows 
Scripture and the Fathers. He is versed in the litera- 
ture of the councils. He has studied the history of all 
lands, and as his quotations from Matthew of Paris 


. show he has read the ecclesiastical annals of England 


as well as those of Germany. And moreover he has 
mastered the modern philosophers, and quotes Locke 
as readily as he quotes Gerson. The book is audaciously 
dedicated to Pope Clement XIII., and its professed 
object is the reunion of Christendom. With Roman 
Catholic beliefs the author has no quarrel. Whatever 
abuses may have existed in regard to saint invocation, 
relics, or Purgatory, the Council of Trent and episcopal 
action have, he thinks, removed. The Church, he 
believes, still possesses her old attraction, seeing that 
for her sake kings will even now give up their thrones. 
The stumbling-block in her path is the claim of the 
Curia that she is a monarchy with the Pope for her 
sovereign. This doctrine he asserts is unscriptural, 
inasmuch as the power of the keys was given not to 
S. Peter but to the Church universal. This power it is 
for the bishops of the Church in a general council to 
exercise. The claims of the Papacy to rule the Church 
rests on nothing more substantial than the forged 
Isidorian decretals. So far as Germany goes, the rights 
of the episcopate are set forth in the decrees of Constance 
and Basel, and these decrees the personal opinions 
of the flatterers of the Vatican cannot explain away. 
For the Papacy he would leave, however, an important 
place in the economy of the Church. True the Pope 
should not be an ecclesiastical monarch nor the ultimate 
judge of controversies, but he should be the centre of 
ecclesiastical unity ; it should be for him to see that the 
laws of the Church are observed in every diocese ; it is 
for him to address the bishop on matters of moment, 
and to summon a general council when the Faith is in 
peril. To the Pope the Churches of the West owe 
especially respect and veneration, for to them in a true 
sense Rome is the mistress and mother of Churches. 
Would that the Pope might himself define his true 
powers, sighs the author ; but if he will not, the bishops 
must claim their rights to be coequal overseers with 
him of the Church, rights which he insists they hold, 
through no delegation of the Papacy, but direct from 
Christ Himself. Let a general council, if possible, be 
called together ; but if this may not be, let national 
Church councils and local princes restore to the Church 
its lost liberties. Many of these arguments and views 
were hardly novel. Some of them had been used by 
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Gallican, others by Anglican, controversialists. But 
Anglican and Gallican controversy had been mixed up 
with the claims of State against Church. Hontheim 
put forward the divine right of episcopacy as against 
the Curia in language more bold and uncompromising 
than had ever been used since the days of Constance 
and Basel. The book on its appearance startled the 
world. It went through many editions, was translated 
into German, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese, and 
was naturally placed on the Index. 

It was as we have seen unfortunate in its friends. 
To the Voltairian councillors of Joseph II. and Leopold 
of Tuscany the book was a godsend. But in their 
hands it was used, not to bring back the days of Basel 
and Constance, but as a convenient excuse for the 
establishment of an Erastian tyranny against Pope 
and bishop alike. Fifteen years after its appearance 
Hontheim agreed to make a retraction of the work 
** just” (to quote his words) ‘‘as a more learned prelate 
Fénelon did in order to avoid scenes and unpleasant- 
ness; but”’, he added, “little will it benefit the Court 
of Rome. The world has read, tried and accepted the 
assertions of my book”. There was some truth in his 
words. In 1786 the delegates of the Archhishop of 
Salzburg and the episcopal Electors of Treves, Mayence 
and Cologne met at Ems and put forward the once 
famous ‘‘ Points”, calling for the abolition of the usurped 
Papal jurisdiction and the assembling if necessary of a 
German ecclesiastical council to restore discipline to 
the Church. Hontheim was now over eighty years of 
age, and he wrote to his Elector that he judged that 
the German Church had made a great and happy step 
towards freedom. 

But the first step was the last. Men saw that 
the prince bishops were moved only by selfish ambi- 
tion and remained uninterested. Their very suffragans 
declared against them, and ere the Papal reply to 
the ‘‘ Points of Ems” had been given to the world, 


the fall of the Bastille had shown that Europe was 


in no mood fora revival of the days of Constance. 
Ere Hontheim passed to his rest in 1790 the prince 
bishops themselves had dropped the banner and were 
perplexed only to find a way how they should defend 
their territories from the armies of French Jacobinism. 
But in our own time the Church seems slowly in 
spite of Vatican decrees approaching Hontheim’s ideal. 
With us Anglicanism, weary of Parliamentary inter- 
ference and Privy Council miscarriages of justice, is 
acquiescing in episcopal rule. In France as in other 
Continental countries the cleavage between State and 
Church is restoring to their bishops the powers which 
they have never wielded since the modern States of 
Europe arose. And there are those in the Roman 
Communion who believe that this growth of episcopal 
power is slowly modifying the despotism of the Curia. 
se Justinus Febronius has his message for the 
ture. 


SILENCES. 


HERE is a sense of silence. How this can be true 

of that which is imperceptible, necessarily imper- 
ceptible since it is nothing, only the absence of some- 
thing else, one does not know. But we know there is 
a sense of cold, and that too is nothing, only the absence 
of something else. And if we say there is not a sense 
of cold ; that it is only heat that can be felt, and cold is 
purely a moral or psychological thing ; that we feel it only 
figuratively, or we are feeling after a feeling we have lost, 
that cold is partly a memory, partly a desire, the mind 
stretching forward or backward to what was or would 
be, we may be more correct, but it is a barren correcti- 
tude, for it leaves us where we were. If we feel what we 
do feel, what good to tell us that really we only think 
that we feel? Apprehension may be the right philosophic 
term for cold as for silence ; but how strongly we do feel 
that silence is sensible is shown by the peculiar ways in 
which we speak of it. Whatever it be in itself, silence 
is a very tangible phenomenon to us, a thing that 


appears, has attributes, an external character of its | 
What this is one can cnly tell from that which | 


own. 


is said of silence, and that which is said points | 


unmistakably to a common feeling which silence moves 
in us all. We invest it with constant attributes which 
show that, be the how and why as it may, silence 
has bodily reality for us, almost bodily shape. These 
ascriptions, and descriptions, may perhaps be figures, 
metaphors, what you will; but it is very certain that we 
do not consciously use them as figures. We feel we 
are describing facts for the senses, and if we borrow 
adjectives for silence from other things plainly seen or 
heard or felt by the body, it is only as we speak of one 
art or one sense in terms borrowed from another: a 
pretty song, cool greys, harmonious colouring, highly 
coloured description, purple rhetoric. 

When we speak of a great silence or a deep silence, 
we mean something. We are not conscious of speak- 
ing rhetorically, and we are not so speaking. ‘‘ Bathed 
in deep silence” is no figure of speech to us: it states 
a fact. Silence is felt by man as a thing vast, volu- 
minous, slowly enwrapping him, clinging, and finally 
submerging him ; not painfully, but pleasantly, peace- 
fully, easefully. It grows and gathers round one quietly 
like a great mist. Sometimes, when mind or body is 
not quite sane, not quite whole, there is terror in 
silence. The sense of sinking in a vast silence is then 
like drowning, and one cries out to break it, anything 
to struggle out of the flood that is closing over us. 
This is a morbid mood; no natural effect of silence. 
Usually as one feels silence gathering round him, per- 
meating, flowing through him, it is more like the 
refreshment of sleep or abath. If this is not asensation, 
it is strangely like it. After a full day, perhaps a trying 
day, sit down absolutely alone in alarge room, and listen 
for the silence. Gradually you will feel something 
stealing over you; the shaken parts of the strained 
machine will slowly settle in their places, and har- 
mony return. You are absolutely passive. The silence 
is to you as external as water flowing up around you. 
If you leave yourself passive long enough, which it is 
not wise to do, it will possess you, almost Lethe- 
like. It is the same out of doors: on the downs in the 
evening or on the water. It is curious too that the spell of 
silence is not broken by every sound. Some sounds 
seem almost to add to it: a clock ticking in the large 
room with no one in it, the single twitter of a bird, the 
ripple of water, the needles falling in a pine wood. 
These sounds help us to measure silence, as landmarks 
do space. Silence is perhaps most felt with the coming 
of darkness. A silence that can be felt and a darkness 
that can be felt are kindred phrases; they are 
more, they are kindred facts; one speaks of a 
silence of darkness. It is easy to say that it simply 
means that when it is dark few people are about. That 
is not enough. Darkness produces much the same 
feeling that silence does. It enwraps you in the same 
way. We say naturally the same things of both. 
It is more than accidental association. Is it a contra- 
diction of this that we also speak of the silence of 
light? There is a silence of light. His range of 
feeling must be begyarly who has never felt the silence 
of light. Has he never stood alone on a broad green 
sward flooded with slanting sunlight ? Or let him stand 
in a spacious room of some great museum, alone, with 
the sun pouring in a broad stretch of light across the 
uncarpeted oak floor. The fine phrase ‘‘loca nocte 
silentia late’ might have run as truly ‘‘ loca luce silentia 
late”. Darkness and light have an element in common. 
And so have heat and cold. The silence of cold is pro- 
verbial. Nooneis so dull as not to have felt the intoxi- 
cating silence of a great frost. And the silence of heat 
is hardly less strong. - Stand alone in an old garden—- 
you must be alone, of course, for the soul in society 
cannot feel these things—a walled garden by choice, at 
the hottest hour of the day. The heat becomes a living 
thing, and the silence becomes a living thing. You 
feel them both brooding over the ground; they are 
presences ; they become the only presences. The chirp 
of a grasshopper or the song of a yellow-hammer 
almost startles you out of your possession by the 
silence and the heat. Silence and heat and cold and 
dark and light and flooding waters have a common 
soul somehow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FATHER POLLEN’S ‘“*THE ENGLISH 
MARTYRS”. 


FATHER POLLEN the week before last challenged certain 


statements in our review of his book. We will now | 


deal with his objections. 

The only statement which needs a slight correction 
is the attribution of the maxim, ‘‘ Papa habet omnia 
jura in scrinio pectoris sui”, to Clement VII. As 
Father Pollen says, Clement was pressed by others to 
act upon it. The papal breast as the shrine of all 
rights and laws had long been, as Von Hase observes, 
proverbial. Paul II., for example, met Platina’s docu- 
mentary demands by smiting on his bosom. The maxim 
originated with Boniface VIII. and is from the Sext, 
which is papal statute law. By the bull ‘* Unam 
Sanctam” Boniface reasserted the subjection of all 
secular authority to the papal will. 

Next Fr. Pollen denies that the famous claim of 
Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), ‘‘in terra imperia, regna, 
principatus, ducatus, marchias, comitatus et omnium 
hominum possessiones pro meritis tollere unicuique et 
concedere ”, was a claim for the Pope, since the words 
are addressed to SS. Peter and Paul. ‘‘ Let all the 
world know that, if ye can bind and loose in heaven, ye 
can on earth take away and grant, &c.”” Fr. Pollen 
actually paraphrases this, ‘‘ Do you strongly move the 
heart of the said Henry unto penance”, because the 
excommunication ends with the words ‘‘ Confundetur. 
Utinam ad penitentiam’”’. Is moving to penance the 
meaning of the words ‘‘ For ye have frequently taken 
patriarchates, &c., from the wicked and given them to 
religious men. If ye judge spiritual things what can 
ye not do concerning secular things? Let now kings 
learn what ye can do”? The passage immediately 
follows a formal sentence of deposition against the 
Emperor, release of his subjects from allegiance, and 
grant of the throne to Rodolf. Every act of authority 
was performed by Gregory in the name of S. Peter or 
SS. Peter and Paul. Thus in earlier proceedings (1076) 
against Henry he addresses the Apostle: ‘‘ Pro vice 
tua michi commissa, et michi tua gratia est potestas a 
Deo data ligandi atque solvendi in celo et in terra. 
Vinculo eum anathematis vice tua alligo; ut sciant 

ntes, &c.” (Bernheim, ‘‘ Quellen zur Geschichte ”, 


i. p. 72). 

Why Fr. Pollen should be indignant about the matter 
we cannot conceive. Surely he is not denying that the 
‘** Hildebrandine claim” included a right to dispose of 
kingdoms ‘pro meritis cuiusque” or to grant the 

ssessions of heretics to others. The doctrine of the 

‘ope’s ‘‘plenitudo potestatis” made him, as God’s 
Vicegerent, the sole legitimate source of earthly power. 
The most uncompromising exposition before Jesuit 
times of this claim, which we called ‘‘ august but 
incredible”, is in Trionfo's ‘‘ Summa de Ecclesiastica 
Potestate”, dedicated to John XXII., who, while a 
dependant of the King of France, asserted the right to 
appoint the emperor. Trionfo argues that the Pope is 
the plenipotentiary representative on earth of the Arbiter 
of kingdoms. Endaemon-Joannes and other writers 
speak of the Pope as ‘‘solutus legibus”, though some 
modified this view. But the assertion of supreme pre- 
rogative was continuous. The ‘‘two swords” were 
commonly claimed for the Pope, who is ‘“‘ higher than 
all the kings of the earth”, and the commission to 
Jeremiah, ‘‘I have set thee over the nations and over 
the kingdoms to root out, &c., to build and to plant”, 
was applied to him. The words are quoted, if we 
remember right, in Pius V.’s bull deposing Elizabeth. 
The Fourth Lateran Council resolved that the Holy 
See can depose any prince who may neglect 
the duty of exterminating heresy and can give 
his dominions to others (Hardouin, ‘‘ Concilia ”, 
vii. 19). S. Thomas Aquinas affirms that an excom- 
municated ruler has forfeited all claim to political 
allegiance (Summa, 1853, iii. 51). ‘‘ After Gregory”, 
says Von Hase, *‘‘a succession of Popes set subjects 
free from the oath of fidelity, and they all, down to 
Leo X., declared their sovereign right to depose 
princes.” We cannot lay hands for the moment on 


the comparison of a king to a roguish groom, but 
Dr. Lane-Poole quotes Manegold’s words in defence 
of Gregory about the thieving swineherd dismissed by 
his master (‘* Hierarchical Doctrine of the State” in 
‘* Illustrations of Medizval Thought”’, p. 232). 

With deposition went killing, for an ex-rex had 
' lost his sacrosanctity. Fr. Pollen had said that in 

Elizabeth’s case ‘‘ everybody knew assassination could 
| not be tolerated ”—a remark which we called ‘‘ absurd”. 
_ To go through a list of authorities would be tedious. 
| Here are words of Lord Acton, a Liberal Roman 

Catholic but a great historian : 

‘*A Pope famous as the author of the first Crusade 
decided that it is no murder to kill excommunicated 
persons. This rule was incorporated in the Canon 
Law. In the revision of the Code, which took place in 
the sixteenth century and produced a whole volume of 
corrections, the passage was allowed to stand. It 
appears in every reprint of the Corpus Juris. It has 
been for seven hundred years, and continues to be, part 
of the ecclesiastical law. Far from having been a dead 
letter it obtained a new application in the days of the 
Inquisition, and one of the later Popes has declared 
that the murder of a Protestant is so good a deed that 
it more than atones for the murder of a Catholic. 
Again, the greatest legislator of the medizeval Church 
laid it down that allegiance must not be kept with 
heretical princes. The principle was adopted by a 
celebrated Council and is confirmed by S. Thomas 
Aquinas, the oracle of the schools.... Pius V., 
having deprived Elizabeth, commissioned an assassin 
to take her life, and his next successor, on learning 
that the Protestants were being massacred in France, 
pronounced the action glorious and holy, and implored 
the king to carry the work on till every Huguenot had 
recanted or perished.” (Letter to the ‘ Times”, 
8 November 1874.) 

In a subsequent letter Acton gave authorities in full, 
and examined the whole question of Ridolfi’s intended 
assassination of Elizabeth, which he considered proved 
up to the hilt. Whatever may be pleaded in the way 
of doubt, Fr. Pollen’s ‘‘of course it could not be 
tolerated” really zs absurd. Since John of Salisbury’s 
time tyrannicide had been regarded as a lawful and 
even obligatory ecclesiastical weapon. Private treachery 
was forbidden by the Council of Constance, which 
desired to minimise papal pretensions, but the pro- 
hibition was afterwards sedulously explained away. 
‘*The Jesuits,” says Dillinger, ‘‘ developed their doctrine 
of tyrannicide into a system, and disseminated it both by 
writing and orally. . . . It was impossible to get even 
the worst of the Jesuit writings which recommended it 
placed on the Index” (‘‘ Reunion of the Churches”, 
pp. 112, 116). The Society of Jesus is not directly 
responsible for Mariana, whose ‘‘ De Rege et Regis 
Institutione ” gave the right of regicide even to un- 
authorised individuals acting for God’s glory, and com- 
mented on Henry III.’s murder in a way which caused 
his book to be burnt by the Parliament of Paris. But 
Suarez and other leaders of the Order undoubtedly taught 
that, under authority, ‘‘ quisque potest institui execu- 
tionis minister” (see Acton, letter to the ‘‘ Times”, 
30 November 1874). Jean Petit, at an earlier time, 
had declared that he had the greatest canonists in 
favour of his thesis of the unlimited right of slaying a 
king disobedient to the Holy See (see at length ‘‘ Les 
Jésuites Criminels de Lése-Majesté”’, Amsterdam, 1760, 
pp. 17 ff). Dr. Figgis, who discusses the matter fully 
in his ‘‘ From Gerson to Grotius”, his ‘‘ Divine Right 
of Kings”, and ‘* Some Political Theories of the Early 
Jesuits ”, remarks: ‘‘ Mariana planted, Althusius 
watered, and Robespierre reaped the increase”’. 

The Calvinists were at one with the extreme Papalists 
in teaching a deposing power in the Church, and Knox, 
Buchanan, Cartwright, and other Presbyterians incul- 
cated regicide. In both cases the Divine authority of 
regal government was disparaged, and the supernatural 
character of the State decried. To exalt the Papacy or 
the ‘‘ Trew Kirk”’, human government was placed on a 
democratic basis of social compact and popular liberties. 
The Whigs and Utilitarians took over these theories, 
and Calvino-Jesuit teaching became the parent of Paine’s 
‘* Rights of Man” as well as of Mill on ‘‘ Liberty”. 
Fr. Pollen challenges our remark that the doctrine that 
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kingship has a supernatural sanction was a counter- 
theory to the soaring clericalism of Ultramontane and 
afterwards of Genevan. What then was the feud of 
Guelf and Ghibelline ? What was the Bellarmine- 
Andrewes controversy about, though, to be sure, 
Bellarmine was Indexed for holding that the Pope has 
not ‘direct lordship over the whole world” ? What 
was the subject of an immense literature of Stuart 
times? If Fr. Pollen will make acquaintance with 
Dr. Figgis’ ‘‘ Divine Right of Kings” (Cambridge 
Press) he will find there a wealth of quotation and 
of political philosophy which will repay him. 

The Saturpay Review, as everyone knows, has no 
anti-clerical prejudice, but we have regard for historical 
truth.—Eb. S.R. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW. 
13 August, 1908. 


Sir,—It is true as Fr. Pollen says in his letter to you 
that the phrase ‘‘in terra imperia, regna, . . . tollere 
unicuique et concedere” used by Gregory Vil. in his‘ 
second excommunication of Henry IV. is addressed in 
the form of a prayer to the Apostles Peter and Paul, and 
that he does not in that paragraph explicitly claim the 
power for himself as Pope. But who can doubt that 
you are perfectly in the right in implying that this was 
the Pope’s view of a Pope’s power? The very document 
of excommunication proves it: in paragraph 8 of it 
Gregory in the first person takes from Henry all his 
States ; in paragraph g he confirms his successor in the 
enjoyment of them. (Section 8: ‘‘ Ut iterum Regnum 
Theutonicorum et Italiz ex parte Omnipotentis Dei et 
vestra (i.e. SS. Peter and Paul), interdicens ei, omnem 
potestatem et dignitatem illi Regiam tollo etc.” 
Section g: ‘‘ Ut autem Rodolphus Regnum Theutoni- 
corum regat et defendat ... ex parte vestra dono, 
largior, et concedo omnibus sibi fideliter adhzrentibus 
absolutionem omnium peccatorum. .. . Sicut enim 
Henricus pro sua superbia inobedientia et falsitate a 
Regni dignitate juste abjicitur, ita Rodolpho pro sua 
humilitate obedientia et veritate potestas et dignitas 
Regni conceditur.’’) 

Here is fact sufficiently clear and concrete. Then the 
Pope with his ‘‘ ex parte vestra tollo” and ‘‘ ex parte 
vestra dono” identifies himself as the representative on 
earth of SS. Peter and Paul, and consequently proclaims 
himself as the executor of their power ‘‘regna tollere 
et concedere.” Certainly, Sir—though your review 
might have been more explicit—you are to the full 
justified in using the words addressed by Gregory VII. 
in the form of a prayer to SS. Peter and Paul as an 
accurate definition of the power—a purely spiritual 
power—claimed by the Popes as Vicegerents of 
Almighty God to depose and confirm sovereigns when 
the weal of Christendom, or the woes of individual 
States, called for so extreme a step. 

An admirer of Fr. Pollen’s sound contributions to 
history, I would not seem to be one-sided. Frankly, 
your review of his ‘‘ English Martyrs” appears to me 
open to criticism on many points. But in no point of it 
do I find quite so important a contradiction of ascer- 
tained history as this endeavour of his to minimise, nay 
rather to deny, the received medizval doctrine that the 
spiritual power had divine authority to pass sentence on 
the temporal. ‘‘ Si deviat terrena potestas, judicabitur 
a potestate spirituale,” says Boniface VIII. in the 
‘*Unam Sanctam.” You rightly describe the claim as 
“‘august”’, and if it has become “‘ incredible” to many 
moderns, it was believed in in deadly earnest by our 
forbears. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


UNITED STATES DESIGNS ON MEXICO. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 August, 1908. 
S1r,—The memories of politicians are short, though 
the warnings of history are eternal. Few English 


politicians remember, and fewer still have troubled to 


enquire into, the circumstances preceding the an- 
nexation of the Texas by the United States of 
America. 

As similar tactics are secretly being adopted against 
the Mexican Republic, perhaps it may be well shortly 
to recapitulate the story of the subversion of the 
Mexican Republic’s authority in Texas. President 
Tyler was anxious to glorify his administration by 
seizing the territory of the Mexican Republic ; but 
it was necessary to cover the transaction with some 
semblance of decency and legality. The off-scourings 
of the cities of the United States were collected together 
in the territories bordering on the Texan province of 
the Mexican Republic. They were organised into 
bodies of seemingly decent citizens, and they applied 
to the Mexican authorities for grants of territory. 
These applications were unsuspectingly acceded to and 
the American vipers were comfortably ensconced in the 
Mexican Republic. 

A decent interval was allowed to elapse, and then 
suddenly these settlers discovered that the Mexican 
Government was infamous, oppressive, unjust and 
unworthy of their allegiance. The watchwords of 
‘* Liberty and Democracy” resounded thrcugh the land. 
The settlers rose in revolt, appealed to the United 
States Government, and the province of Texas became 
one of the United States. I may quote a contemporary 
document to prove this summary is not an over-state- 
ment of this fraudulent conspiracy. In an article on 
‘* The Annexation of the Texas ” the following passages 
describe the conspirators :—‘‘ As pirates in disguise 
steal into a fortress to surprise by cunning, when they 
cannot overcome by force, so did bands of American 
outlaws enter the territories of their neighbour ; and 
though the lifetime of half a generation has passed 
between the beginning and the end—the original pur- 
pose is proved and crowned by the present result. . . . 
Gamblers without adventure—adventurers without faith 
—stock-jobbers without capital—patriots without a 
country—hucksters without industry—pirates without 
discipline—pretenders without belief—pilferers without 
shame—became to the United States guides, bene- 
factors and examples. Tens of thousands of these en- 
lightened citizens colonised Texas, repudiated Mexico, 
and called it a revolution.” (‘‘ The Portfolio,” 1844.) 
May I also quote the ‘‘ Times” of those days: ‘‘ Mr. 
Tyler and his profligate Cabinet care very little whether 
they succeed in the annexation of Texas by the aid of 
public opinion, but they hope to bend public opinion to 
their interests by the project for the annexation of 
Texas. Viewed in its true light, this act of the 
Republican Richelieus is the sublimest point of cor- 
ruption. We have had many monsters in our day— 
monster concerts, monster meetings, the ‘monster 
mortar—and this is the monster BRIBE—a_ bribe 
offered in one huge lump to thirteen or fourteen 
millions of people—slavery and lands for the south, 
trade and market for the north—aggrandisement for 
the whole union. ‘Vote for President Tyler and all 
this is yours.’” 

So much for the Texan annexation. 

The next step in the history of this matter requires a 
jump of nearly sixty years, when we come to November, 
1903. The scene changes from Mexico to the Panama 
Isthmus. During 1903 the Panama State of the 
Colombian Republic had been at peace and was 
governed in quiet contentment, under the lax control of 
the Central Government at Bogota. In the last days 
of October and the first days of November, some agents 
of the United States Government arrived in Panama. 
They had at their command the wealth of the United 
States Treasury, and they proceeded to bribe the 
Colombian officials to rise in revolt against Colombia, 
undertaking that the United States would recognise the 
Republic of Panama. 

Some of the Colombians, to their honour be it 
said, resisted the overtures of the American agents ; 
but the United States Government had taken the 
precaution to strike when the loyal Colombian officials 
were in remote parts of the province or visiting 
Colon and Bogota. In the event, a Republic was 
declared, and the United States Government announced 
that any attempt to reinstate the authority of Colombia 
would be resisted by the entire military and naval forces 
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of the United States. Colombia appealed to Great 
Britain and to Europe, but in vain, and so, being 
weak, was compelled to bow to the inevitable. The 
Colombian lamb was shorn, and the “ greasing” of 
the shears took the form of ten million American 
dollars. 

The comic-opera Republic of Panama promptly 
handed over to the United States absolute control of 
the Panama Canal, while the United States Government 
became the only shareholder in the one railway which 
this ‘‘independent” State, set up and supported by 
American dollars, contains. In addition to ten million 
dollars, the United States Government paid sums of 
many thousands of dollars to the various traitors whose 
services were utilised. 

Lord Lansdowne at this time was at the Foreign 
Office. It was pointed out to him that Great Britain 
would lose joint control with the United States over the 
Panama Canal, which had been one of the stipulations 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, to the abrogation of 
which Lord Salisbury had consented under pressure two 
or three years before. In plain English, the United 
States was reaping the reward of her watchful attitude 
towards Europe during the dark days of the South 
African War. Lord Lansdowne declined to take action, 
and for the first time in modern history England allowed 
a great maritime connecting link to pass into the hands 
of a foreign Power. 

The scene returns to Mexico, and the locus is now 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Some years ago the 
Foreign Office, finding it had been outwitted by 
American diplomacy, if these transactions can be digni- 
fied by such a term, supported the construction of a 
canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and entered 
into certain arrangements with the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the contractors who were cutting this canal. 
About eighteen months ago the canal was nominally 
finished and opened, though whether traffic is regu- 
larly passing through or not, the present writer is 
unaware. 

The knowledge that the British Government was 
interested in this canal aroused considerable alarm in 
official circles in the United States. Experts on these 
matters appear to be of opinion that the Tehuantepec 
Canal may be a formidable rival to the Panama Canal, 
though this is a technical question outside my 
province. 

Eighteen months later, that is to say, during the last 
few months, news has been trickling through to 
Europe of an influx of Americans of the worst type on 
the Mexican frontiers of Texas, Arizona and New 
Mexico. Raids and fighting of a more or less severe 
character have been general. The United States Govern- 
ment is said to be preparing to step in on the decease 
of General Porfirio Diaz, when there is certain to be 
tumult and confusion in Mexico. American capitalists 
have been buying up vast quantities of land in Mexico, 
and have been obtaining preponderating interests in the 
chief industrial corporations, mines and railways. What 
inference are we to draw from these facts, having 
regard to the records of the history of the dealings of 
the United States with Mexico, with the Colombian 
Republic, and with Panama? As to Panama, we have 
the testimony of the British Consul that the virtual 
economic annexation of Panama and Colon has rendered 
the Americans ‘‘ masters of the situation ”. 

Is it unduly alarmist to assert that the only conclusion 
at which any impartial man, who believes in honourable 
and fair dealing between weak and strong nations, can 
arrive is, that the United States intends to seize the 
first convenient opportunity to strike a deadly blow at 
the independence of Mexico ? 

Every observer of foreign politics knows that the 
foreign policy of the United States is aimed at gaining 
full control over the Pacific Ocean and the southern 
part of the American cortinent. The Panama and 
Nicaragua Canals have been regarded by their various 
advocates as the ‘‘ keys of the Pacific”. The real key 
of the Pacific, as an examination of the map will show, 
is the Tehuantepec Canal, and I suggest it is because 
that canal is not in the hands of the United States 
that the intrigues and piracy of 1844 and 1903 are to 
be repeated, unless Europe, with Great Britain at the 
head of the Powers, insists on the United States 


respecting the law of nations, and the doctrine of the 
neutrality of maritime highways. 

In conclusion, I may point out that the ‘settler ” 
scheme of sowing discord was being resorted to along 
the Canadian frontier to such an extent two or three 
years ago that instructions were issued, wherever 
possible, to refuse concessions of land to Americans. 

I apologise for troubling you at such length; but 
my excuse is that these are considerations which affect 
ee questions of public policy, and the action of the 

nited States Government is of such a character that 
a little light should be shed on its doings. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. N. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ON ITS TRIAL. 


4 To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


18 August, 1908. 


Sir,—Your article suggests the importation into the 
smaller local authorities of a nominated and independent 
element. It is a suggestion which, carried into practice, 
would be a practical solution of the chief difficulties of 
local self-government. Local government in the case 
of the smaller councils is theoretically democratic, 
practically autocratic. From the frequency of changes 
in the composition of the body, continuity of policy is 
difficult of attainment within the council itself and is 
apt to centre in the officials. Their intimate knowledge 
of detail gives them a power superior to that of the 
members whose decisions they sway as well as register 
and carry into effect. 

The introduction of a nominated element composed of 
men with a property qualification in the locality for 
which they were nominees would form an effective basis 
of administrative continuity. It would gain for local 
government the services of a class of men whose 
position would render them superior to policies initiated 
for vote-catching. 

Yours obediently, 


C. J. ANDERSON. 


SWISS PATRIOTISM. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
20 August, 1908. 


S1r,—I see that Mr. Max Beerbohm has been severely 
taken to task by more than one of your correspondents 
for denying to the Swiss a very large share in the virtue 
of patriotism. I cannot profess to have any ample 
acquaintance with the Swiss people, but I can give an 
experience of my own which throws some light on their 
patrioticsense. In one of the French-speaking cantons,. 
at a by no means remote spot, I tendered to a good 
Swiss housewife, in payment for the excellent coffee she 
had just provided, a Swiss coin duly endorsed with the 
figure of Helvetia. K 

To my surprise the good woman point-blank refused 
to take it, and declared it would not do. I asked her 
what was her objection, and she said she did not know 
the coin—it was not right. Thereupon I produced a 
French coin and asked her if she preferred that, which 
she did with much warmth. I mildly expostulated 
with her, pointing out that the other was the coin of 
her country. But it had no effect. She said she did 
not care about that. It was the French coin she 
wanted. 

Well, this Swiss citizen may have had a very acute 
sense of love of country, but it was certainly sub- 
conscious. I cannot help thinking Mr. Beerbohm is 
not altogether wrong in suggesting that the Swiss 
people, if patriotic, is unconsciously patriotic. 


Yours obediently, 
MIipDLE TEMPLAR. 
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REVIEWS. 


A LION OF JOURNALISM. 


“The Works of W. E. Henley.”’ Vols. I.-IV. London: 
Nutt. 1908. 6s. net each. 


7s general impression we get from a careful ex- 

amination of these four volumes is quite unmis- 
takable. They convince us that Henley’s reputation, 
like that of many writers before him, had nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by a collected edition of his 
works. His reputation suffers, moreover, in a peculiar 
way ; for the qualities of mind to which he owed it 
are precisely those that tell, with fatal effect, against 
that permanence of fame which a collected edition is 
supposed to consolidate. The kind of versatility and 
receptiveness which enable a ‘‘ journalistic” writer to 
sustain his vigour and freshness to the public palate 
are only in the rarest instances accompanied by the 
unity of intellect—by that singleness of attitude to- 
wards life—which real literature demands for its prime 
requisite. No impression of unity is conveyed by these 
volumes. An agile and adaptable talent is more or 
less apparent everywhere, but taken in bulk these 
pages are without the instantly recognisable aroma 
which invariably distinguishes a genuine force in litera- 
ture, however small or unassuming. Our meaning will 
be obvious if Henley’s work be compared for a moment 
with the work of his sometime associate, Stevenson. 
To read Stevenson’s works is to know him in a fuller 
sense of knowledge than any biography could offer. 
Professional writer though he was, it is highly probable 
that his personality, as a writer, is more real in the 
strict sense—more definitely and harmoniously visible— 
than anything that can have been known of him in the 
flesh. These volumes of Henley’s work add nothing 
to our consciousness of Henley. So far from having 
cumulative value as a document, they tend rather to 
obscure even that fugitive conception which his receding 
figure had left with us. This edition, in short, is final 
proof that Henley, whatever he may have been for his 
contemporaries or whatever his influence as a person, 
was not of those few who find in literary expression 
their true vehicle and shrine. His remains have interest 
so far as their subject-matter exemplifies the moods 
and phases of a generation not long past. They have 
also the passing interest of clever or pretty achievement. 
No more. 

We have dwelt on the lack of intellectual unity in 
these works with an eye not so much to Henley’s verse 
as to his prose. His verse, or much of it, we are still 
prepared to admire with due allowance for the extra- 
ordinary rarity of poets—of persons, in other words, 
who really have something to say which must be 
said, if at all, in terms that defy the fetters of prose. 
The convention of verse is so well established that to ex- 
clude from consideration all verse which is not authentic 
poetry would carry perhaps an air of pedantry and harsh- 
ness which we should be slow to assume, seeing that our 
own ears are genuinely tickled, after a fashion, by a 
good rhyme neatly turned for its own sake. The taste 
is artificial, we admit, but none the less pleasant ; and 
we dare say there is after all some room for the ‘‘ minor 

t”’ who knows and sticks to his own business. As 
an abstract doctrine we are fain to contend that 
Parnassus has no middle slope, since the true poet, 
however small his voice, has his place on the summit. 
But facts must be faced, and it is a fact beyond ques- 
tion that we have acquired in these days a capacity of 
pleasure derived from art which is of the moon, shining 
with reflected and quite innutritious rays, which we 
consciously distinguish from that real and solar sus- 
tenance which belongs to creative art alone. Henley’s 
verse is not creative, but it mirrors, in quite attractive 
shapes, the flitting fashions of literary London in the 
waning century. The defiant, male note which his 
verse is mainly supposed by its admirers to embody is 
perhaps the nearest thing to Henley himself, certainly 
the nearest thing to his own personal experience of life. 
His verses ‘“‘In Hospital” really have something of 
this, and gain much by its suggestion in a casual 
epithet or by way of a descriptive touch, where a more 
direct and personal outpouring of it would miss the 


mark. His well-known quatrains ‘‘ Out of the night 
that covers me’’, admirable as a piece of epigram, fall 
short of poetry by their very directness. Their excel- 
lence, in fact, is purely a prose excellence, the rhyme 
and metre notwithstanding. Only the greatest poets 
can invest with magic a piece of ethical statement. 
Compare the quatrains with Wordsworth’s ‘‘ The 
World is too much with us”, and their prosaic quality 
is at once evident. There is all the difference in the 
world between the passion of an instinctive poet and 
the utterance, however terse and strong, of the talented 
writer. We commend these lines—perhaps the most 
familiar of Henley’s verses—to the close consideration 
of all who admire them as poetry, for they make a 
fair test of his merit in this direction. The strength of 
Henley’s writing, we repeat, is a prose strength. Many 
lines in his ‘‘ Song of the Sword” are strong; his 
‘* Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ” has some singularly 
happy images and phrases ; verses like his ‘‘ Song of 
Speed” and much in his ‘‘ London Voluntaries” are 
alive with a powerful vocabulary and a thoroughly 
expert handling of descriptive effects. But every one 
of these attributes, as it appears in Henley, is the 
attribute of a prose writer. His verse is immeasurably 
better than his prose, but this is only because of Henley 
it may be said without a vestige of paradox that he 
wrote far better prose with the aid of rhyme or metre, 
or both, than without them. The first two volumes, 
devoted to his poetry, contain some excellent prose ; 
the third and fourth, consisting mostly of critical essays, 
are disfigured by all sorts of loose and riotous tendencies 
which as a versifier he was better able to restrain. Of 
all his verse we least like his ‘‘ Hawthorn and 
Lavender”, for the qualities of clever prose, applied to 
verse, are never less successful than when the writer is 
concerned with intimacies of feeling. For ourselves we 
like Henley best in descriptive lines of no very important 
aim such as his ‘‘ London Types”. They are journalism 
it is true, but only Henley could have done them. They 
contain precisely those qualities, and no other, in which 
he had mastery. We prefer to pass over the verses 
collected under the title ‘‘ For England’s Sake”. The 
‘* strong” note has an artificial twang, and nowhere 
is the ‘‘ journalistic” side of Henley’s talent—using 
that epithet in its condemnatory significance— more 
aggressive than in some of these pieces. Their 
patriotism is too Harmsworthian ; it savours of the 
hysterical headline, and suggests that facility in writing 
to order, ad arbitrium popularis aure, which is quite 
the least admirable trait of contemporary letters. 

To Henley as critic we have never assigned im- 

rtance. His verse within its limits we can respect, 
in spite of that lack of unity to which we have pointed. 
In a critic, unity of standpoint is everything. A critic 
must have value as a symbol or else he has no value at 
all. What Henley as critic ‘“‘ stood for” nobody, at 
this date, could define. His critical writing has much 
in common with the “critical” efforts of Professor 
Saintsbury. Shrewd things occur ; there is a good deal 
of slashing to left and right, and a vast amount of 
literary allusion. Humour is not wanting—humour of 
asort. But the total effect is incomsequence. Profes- 
sional men of letters are the worst critics in the world, 
for the simple reason that absorption in letters for their 
own sake is usually incompatible with that broader 
synoptic view of life and history on which all sound 
criticism must be built. A professional and expert 
writer like Henley can make his prejudices amusing for 
a page or two, but calmness and breadth are needed to 
make a whole volume tolerable. 

Henley is essentially a prejudiced writer, for it is 
impossible to discover any common, standard or set of 
intellectual principles to which his critical utterances 
may be referred. And prejudice, in this sense, not only 
produces inconsequence in the thought: it also infects 
the style. All sorts of mannerism and verbosity, by a 
happy nemesis which we invariably note in writers of 
this order, follow hard upon it. Henley often lapses 
into sheer vapouring, and the effect of this tendency is 
terribly accentuated by his addiction to horrible col- 
loquialisms. Of these, it is to be feared, he did much 
to set a fashion among the numerous small writers of 
‘“‘vivid” or ‘‘ impressionist” criticism who have mis- 
taken noise for judicial severity, vulgarity for ease, and 
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a slipshod use of words for flexibility of style. In con- 
crete description, terse biographical summary, compiled 
quotation and the like, Henley is often felicitous and 
excellent, as there is enough in these volumes to prove. 
But when he essays to criticise he is at once a victim of 
the beef-and-beer pose, uttering itself in unnaturally 
‘*plain” phrases, which early became his ‘‘line” in 
journalism, and in living up to which he exhibited an 
ever-increasing facility. Urbanity is totally wanting in 
his critical pieces ; and this lack of urbanity we prefer 
to regard, not as a vice of temper or disposition, but as 
the inevitable attribute of a mind which possessed in 
itself no clear settled and central outlook upon things. 
The desire for self-expression in words was dominant in 
Henley. In that sense he was a born writer. He had 
also a natural pugnacity, fostered by circumstance. It 
was his misfortune that these endowments had nothing 
in the way of steady intellectual training to balance and 
direct them. If he has any permanent significance at 
all as a personality in literature—which we doubt—it 
will be because he represents the manifold influence, 
on an eager, assertive, and undisciplined mind, of a 
literary epoch painfully marked by fluctuation, fashion, 
and unrest. 


THE MACHIAVELLIAN PRINCESS. 


‘The Later Years of Catherine de’ Medici.” By Edith 
Sichel. London: Constable. 1908. 15s. net. 


ISS SICHEL, who in this interesting volume com- 
pletes her study of that sinister Queen Mother 
who dominated France during the lifetime of three kings, 
proclaims her to be an enigma, meaning apparently one 
to some extent insoluble; and she adds this reason, that 
‘*a woman without a heart is enigmatic”. Itis perhaps 
a little hasty to conclude that Catherine de’ Medici was 
without a heart. She certainly loved two at least of 
her children passionately ; and was by no means in- 
different to the public misery created by the Civil Wars. 
Again, Miss Sichel calls her a representative personality, 
the epitome of her age, intending probably to convey 
that the Queen Mother was of the tribe of those 
passionless and calculating Italian princes of whom the 
type was Ludovic Sforza, ‘‘Il Moro”, and whose 
principles of action are expounded in Machiavelli’s 
greatest work. 

If this be Miss Sichel’s meaning—for she does not 
explain her saying—it is probably not far from the truth. 
‘* Representative personality” indeed is a phrase which 
should be forbidden to writers of history. It assumes 
a knowledge of character and motives far deeper than 
we can reach, dealing with men and women of three 
centuries ago. Is there one among us who on looking 
back for twenty years can say that he is never puzzled 
to explain his own acts? This should make us tolerant 
of the acts and motives of the dead! They were of 
another world than ours. If we met them we should 
scarcely understand them; for the hopes and dreams 
which they cherished have flown far away, and the 
grand vision of uniting all mankind in one religion is 
now accounted the crazy fancy of fanatics. But 
whether representative or not, it is clear enough that 
Catherine possessed one great quality in common with 
the Italian princes of the days before the Spanish 
dominion. She was to a large extent free from bias. 

The world has little sympathy with rulers of this 
class. Composed as it is principally of those who see 
facts as they wish to see them rather than as they 
are, it loses patience quickly with those whose gaze is 
steady and impartial, who can subdue their bias, and 
can balance even the things they wish for, or think 
right, against the essential interests of the land com- 
mitted to their charge. That a ruler plunged in the 
strife of Catholic and Protestant should value anything 
more than the triumph of either cause seems to most 
men and women incomprehensible; yet the Queen 
Mother, prepossessed as a Medici must needs be in 
favour of Papal doctrine and authority, saw a thing she 
valued more in danger of utter ruin, namely the pros- 
perity and welfare of the kingdom. To both the con- 
tending parties this was a minor consideration. Each 
was too intent on propagating truth to care very greatly 
about peace, or law, or life itself. It was constantly in 


the mouths of both parties that to obey God was better 
than to obey men, and that those who looked on peace- 
ably at an act of heresy, or idolatry, as the case might 
be, became accomplices in a crime against heaven. 

What would a wise ruler do in such a situation? 
Attempt tolerance? Catherine did that, whereupon the 
Protestants claimed equality. Now to evena moderate 
and liberal-minded Catholic of those days this claim 
must have seemed an intolerable presumption. In 
what light it appears to us after generations of free 
thought is not the point. As the Constable Mont- 
morency put it in 1567, the Catholics had no need of 
permission to profess a religion which was that of their 
King and country, whereas the indulgence granted to the 
Protestants was a royal grace, which the King could 
limit as he pleased. ‘‘ At first you only asked a little 
tolerance,” the King broke in, ‘‘now you want to be 
our equals. Soon you will want to be our masters and 
‘chase us from the kingdom.” Once more, it is of no 
consequence whether we, looking backwards over 
twelve generations, think these apprehensions right or 
wrong. No one can say they were unreasonable, or 
such as a prudent ruler would have refused to weigh. 
What steps did Condé and Coligny take to dissipate 
them, and to prove their moderation? They broke the 
peace by attempting to seize the persons of the King 
and Queen Mother at Meaux. 

This attempted raid may have had all the advantages 
in the world for the Protestants in point of policy. 
But it had clearly this disadvantage, that it fatally 
confirmed the suspicions of the King and Catherine. 
From that moment the case against the Protestants, 
viewed as it must have been, at least from time to time, 
from the simple standpoint of good government, was 
closed. Other judgments on them were possible from 
other points of view. But those were not good subjects 
who sought to seize the fount of power and dictate 
their terms ; and the Queen Mother, free though she 
was from bias and content to live and let live, may be 
pardoned if she despaired from that time forth of weld- 
ing two such factions into a peaceful and harmonious 
State and asked herself whether the policy of exter- 
mination pursued by her neighbour, Philip of Spain, 
was not the only practicable one. 

No one will ever know certainly the true nature of 
Catherine de’ Medici, for she was a silent woman on 
subjects of importance and used language to conceal 
thought. She was doubtless now one woman and now 
another, as is the case with all rulers in circumstances 
of enormous difficulty. But the view that she was 
primarily and chiefly the unbiassed guardian of national 
interests as she conceived them—that is, as dependent 
on material rather than on heavenly things—is certainly 
plausible, and explains some facts in her career better 
than any other. The men of bias were full of danger, 
as earnest men always are. She did not understand 
them, nor they her. They were convinced that the 
misery they created was not too high a price to pay for 
the triumph of Divine truth, as interpreted by them. 
She, on the other hand, sickened at the rapine. ‘‘I do 
not believe”, she wrote, ‘‘that there is a single creature 
in this world more disgusted and harassed by the pillage 
and atrocities committed by the mercenaries than I am— 
I who am dying on my feet, dying of these very evils.” 
The language is sincere and natural. It indicates the 
deep indignation and distress with which she watched 
the ruin brought upon the country by men whose zeal, 
in other words, whose inability to lay aside their bias 
and act moderately, was for her incomprehensible. 


THE OTHONIAN CAMPAIGN. 


“Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman Empire, 
A.D. 69-70." By Bernard W. Henderson. London: 
Macmillan. 1908. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. HENDERSON writes concerning operations 
which are best known to most readers through 

the Histories of Tacitus. But Tacitus has been termed 
‘*the most unmilitary of historians”, and our author, 
impressed by Tacitus’ incapacity as a military critic, has 
set forth to supplement his deficiencies by the aid of 
‘* modern strategical principles”. That he should adopt 
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the phraseology he has done is curious because the 
principles of strategy are eternal, and recent research 
has added nothing to our power of analysing the great 
operations with which he deals. It would appear, 
indeed, as though Mr. Henderson in quoting as he does 
from Captain James and the late Colonel Henderson 
imagines that he must go to writers of the present day 
for his authority, whereas the dicta he quotes are 
founded on the writings of Hamley and Jomini, and 
add nothing to our knowledge which was not perfectly 
familiar to every student of the art of war for very 
many decades. However, Mr. Henderson has given 
us a most readable book, and one moreover which we 
gladly welcome as a very judicial and thorough ex- 
amination of operations which are well worthy of study 
by all who are drawn, either by inclination or necessity, 
to the careful analysis of campaigns. Mr. Henderson 
has taken the trouble, he tells us, to visit twice the 
scenes of the operations he describes, and he very 
rightly dwells on the geographical conditions which 
materially affected the strategy that underlay them, as 
they would still influence the situation were war once 
more to be waged in Northern Italy. 

The campaign of Otho and the Vitellians is par- 
ticularly well discussed, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that a man desirous of learning how geographical 
features such as influenced its course will assert them- 
selves in future may gain as complete knowledge from 
the operations which took place nearly two thousand 
years ago in those regions as from reading of the enter- 
prises of Garibaldi or Napoleon. Hamley laid down 
principles for the defence of mountain ranges which 
might just as well be illustrated from the Roman ex- 
periences as from those of our own time. Placentia 
was an important fortress in the time of Otho for 
reasons which have made soldiers respect her ever 
since. The Alps and the Po were then and are still 
the great geographical factors which govern the defence 
of Northern Italy. The fate of Rome has been decided 
and may again be decided at the foot of the Alps. The 
same causes that operated centuries ago will assert 
themselves again, because principles do not alter with 
armaments, and strategy is independent of means of 
destruction. These truths are clearly recognised in the 
present work, and the judgments passed, being based 
on broad reasoning, are valuable. When matters in 
which detail is involved are examined, perhaps our 
author is less sure in his award. The defence of Otho, 
as regards any charge of cowardice, when he left his 
lieutenants to execute the fatal flank march at Bedriacum 
and himself retired to Brescello, is adequate, and yet 
it is difficult not to feel that Otho made a huge error 
even if it may not have been the outcome of lack of 
courage. Otho’s flank march was a brilliant con- 
ception, but unless he had ple confidence in his 
subordinates, which he probably had not, he should 
have led it himself. The operation needed so much 
nicety of judgment and skill to carry it through that 
the presence of the master mind with the force that 
was told off to undertake it was essential. At certain 
stages of the battle it undoubtedly used to be, and 
is, right for the supreme commander to hold aloof 
from the bustle and confusion of the struggle itself. 
Nevertheless, it was always desirable that he should be 
prepared to intervene at decisive moments, and it has 
always been the desire and endeavour of commanders 
thus to throw themselves into the scales. It was odds 
against the flank march succeeding at Bedriacum unless 
Otho led it himself, therefore he ought to have led it. 
With what Mr. Henderson has to say as to the mistaken 
notions of the strategy that underlay this fine con- 
ception, which failed through faulty execution. we are, 
however, in sympathy ; and he has done good service 
in exposing them as he has done. Had he, indeed, 
confined himself more to the elucidation of such his- 
torical questions the value of his book would have 
been greater. The disquisitions on the principles which 
govern attack and defence are too long; in a book 
of this kind elementary matters should not te dealt 
with at such great length. There is a distinct ten- 
dency towards the solemn enunciation of platitudes 
which mars the even sequence of the story. A man 
who will read this book will not need to be told 
that ‘‘the invasion of a hostile country especially 


fires the imagination and stimulates the vigour of the 
soldier”. He may even doubt whether the invasion of 
this country by a foreigner might not stimulate the 
vigour of some of our soldiers more than the invasion 
of the Transvaal did. In any case he will not need to 
be told that ‘‘ supplies are collected with greater diffi- 
culty in a hostile than in a friendly land”’, or that ‘‘ the 
sick ancl wounded cannot be left to the care of the 
inhabitants but must be tended and guarded by the 
invading army”. 

Subject to these blemishes the accounts of the Flavian 
invasion of Italy and the rebellion on the Rhine which 
follow the campaign of Otho and Vitellius are clear and 
intelligent, and fulfil the intention which the author had 
in view. The method of treatment is intended to assist 
students rather than make opportunities for what is 
termed ‘‘ fine writing”. Mr. Henderson in his preface 
even disclaims any attempt at fineries of language 
‘*such as adorn Merivale’s record’. We have no 
desire to be captious, but we think that passages 
such as this one might have been improved without 
fear of any charge of meretricious splendour: ‘‘ Even 
Civilis must have found his position in the Island un- 
comfortably damp. For he quietly evacuated it and 
drew all his men with him over the Rhine to the 
northern bank. Then at last Cerialis and his men 
struggled over the Waal without resistance, and the 
island, so long the object of their patient striving, lay 
at their mercy. Plunder was pleasant, but of a truth 
the land was very damp. The entire Roman camp bid 
fair to be washed for good and all away.” And so on. 


YOUNG TURKISH LITERATURE. 


**A History of Ottoman Poetry.” By the late E.J. W 
Gibb. Vol. V. Edited by E. G. Browne. London: 
Luzac. 1907. 15s. net. 


ITH the fifth volume of this ‘‘ History of Ottoman 
Poetry ” the manuscript left by Mr. Gibb comes 
to an end, and Professor Browne’s work as editor is 
nearly accomplished. He has added copious indices to 
the present volume, and after the publication of the 
next volume, which will contain the Turkish texts, the 
completion of the work will be handed over to a native 
scholar, whose name, for reasons which held good until 
very recently, is withheld from the public. As Professor 
Browne’s own predilections are for the older literature 
of Turkey rather than for that of the new school of 
‘Young Turks”, the change of authorship will have 
its advantages. For most readers the period which 
has now been reached in the History will possess much 
greater interest than those of earlier date. ShinAsi, 
Namiq Kemal, and Ziya are the real founders of the 
movement which has had such a sensational ending in 
the overthrow of the despotic régime in Turkey and 
the inclusion of a Mohammedan Power among the con- 
stitutional States of Europe. 

The literary culture of the new school is derived from 
France, and along with it have been derived also French 
ideas and French ideals. Shindsi was sent to Paris by 
Abd-ul-Mejid, where he worked hard and learnt to 
think like a Frenchman. He was possessed of very 
considerable literary power and, what was of still more 
consequence, common-sense. The result was that the 
literary language of Turkey underwent a complete 
transformation in his hands. On the technical side it 
was made to conform to French models, while its spirit 
became Western rather than Oriental. Artificiality and 
mysticism made way for naturalness and realism, and 
the religious fervour of Islam was replaced by the more 
materialistic conceptions of the West. Shindsi was a 
prose-writer as well as a poet; he translated French 
books and began an elaborate dictionary of the Turkish 
language ; above all, he started newspapers in the 
European style. In Kemal Pasha he found an apt and 
enthusiastic disciple, and the new views of life and 
society penetrated iuto all parts of Turkey along with 
the new form assumed by its literature. 

The movement was further helped on by Ziya Pasha, 
of whom Mr. Gibb has given an interesting and sym- 
pathetic account. Ziya worked to acertain extent along 
independent lines, but the spirit which inspired him and 
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the aims which he had in view were the same as those 
of Shindsi and Kemal. In character, however, he was 
inferior to Shindsi, and the faults of his ‘‘ Anthology”’, in 
which he characteristically included a large number of 
his own productions, were unsparingly exposed by 
Kemal. Ziya, moreover, fell upon evil days. The 
reactionary policy of Abd-ul-Hamid seemed to be 
triumphant, and Ziya’s over-sanguine nature left but 
little room for the exercise of a patient faith. As Mr. 
Gibb puts it, he died in 1880, ‘‘ broken-hearted at what 
he deemed the failure of his life-work ”. 

The seed sown, however, by the three reformers has 
meanwhile been growing and bearing fruit. The change 
that has passed over Turkish literature is but the out- 
ward expression of the change that has come over the 
ideas and point of view of the educated classes. The 
Young Turk” is not merely a Gallicised Ottoman ; 
he is an Ottoman who has adapted French habits of 
thought to the Turkish mind. Like the Englishman the 
Turk is inclined by nature to take a materialist view of 
life, and the inclination has been too strong to be over- 
laid or uprooted even by Islam. French political and 
social teaching, therefore, fell upon congenial soil, 
especially when reinforced by the lucidly materialist 
literary medium through which it was expressed. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that the educated Turk 
is of very mixed descent and that the Tartar blood in 
him is generally but small. Even by race he is more of 
a Western than an Oriental, and it is accordingly not 
wonderful if he has taken kindly to Western ways of 
thought. The revolution that has lately taken place in 
Turkey may appear surprising to the politician, but the 
student of Turkish literature knows that it has been 
long in the preparation and was bound eventually to 
come. What the Humanists did for medieval Europe, 
Shindsi and his followers have done for the Turkey of 
to-day. 


NOVELS. 
*‘Spanish Gold.’ By George A. Birmingham. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 

If the quest of hidden treasure offers little scope for 
novel treatment, the theme has at any rate allowed 
Mr. Birmingham to create the most remarkable curate 
in fiction. The book is a blend of pure comedy and 
excellent fooling, and only a few good-humoured digs 
at the Congested Districts Board recall the George 
Birmingham whom Irish boards of guardians condemn 
in pompous resolutions—and do not read. Round an 
island off the Connaught coast where once a Spanish 
galleon was wrecked pirouette the oddest company 
imaginable—imprimis, the Church of Ireland curate 
aforesaid, a man of infinite audacity, infinitesimal 
breeding, and captivating humour ; item, a conventional 
retired major, whom he drags out on his treasure hunt ; 
item, a bewildered Chief Secretary. Then we havea 
wicked baronet (surely too conventional a stage figure 
for Mr. Birmingham's talent), a conscientious official 
rsistently sent on wild-goose chases by his old college 
end the curate, a humorous parish priest, and—a 
striking character—the king of the island, Thomas 
O'Flaherty Pat. Since the priest and the old peasant 
are the only characters portrayed without a touch of 
satire, we fear the book will not adapt itself to the 
purposes of boards of guardians. They may, however, 
read it ; while less exacting people who like an amusing 
yarn should certainly do so. 


“Vane Royal.” By the Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes. 
London: Long. 1908. 6s. 

There must still be a Mrs. Grundy of the circulating 
libraries whom it is desirable to propitiate. Otherwise 
it is impossible to explain why Lady Vane throws her- 
self overboard from her lover’s yacht the morning after 
joining him, and expires of shock in the cabin. We 
were growing so tired of her life with the unsympathetic 
Sir Frank, who after all has his good points, of the 
child Sonnie, who of course dies, and of the baby-talk 
and the brain fever and the unworkmanlike attempts at 
suicide by riding for a fall in the hunting-field that we 
should have welcomed recklessly a period of calm and 
happiness for the poor lady, however unconventional 
the circumstances. But Mrs. Forbes very properly 


will not have it. The pursuing husband arrives in time 
to murmur forgiveness of his wife and is rowed ashore 
conveniently unconscious, whilst Colonel Derwent puts 
to sea with only the dead body of Estelle. It is quite 
a nice set of people to which this rather namby-pamby 
story introduces us ; indeed more than once they politely 
mark their disapproval of Sir Frank by saying they have 
letters to write when he asks them to play billiards 
with him. Asa rule however their conversation is not 
brilliant. 


“The Flemings.’’ By Jessie and Charles Fielding Marsh. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1908. 6s. 

This carefully written and very long study of an 
artist’s married life fails to achieve its aim because it 
does not make the wife’s character convincing. Roger 
Fleming, a young painter of promise who has married 
early, drifts into pot-boiling, as better men have done in 
real life. Hecan turn out sporting pictures with facility 
and profit, and soon loses his grasp of better work. A 
kind old gentleman leaves him a large fortune, and he 
contentedly drops art to become a country squire. His 
wife, a woman with no understanding of art, is some- 
what unfairly represented as an obstacle in his career as 
a painter, the fact being that he himself deliberately 
elects to paint what he can sell. A child is born to 
them when they become rich, and the mother becomes 
insanely jealous of her baby girl. As a study in a 
peculiar kind of feminine selfishness—selfishness 4 deux 
—the novel is subtle, so subtle, in fact, that we never 
begin to understand Mrs. Fleming’s mind, though we 
are told a good deal about her physiology. The artist 
in Fleming is more interesting than the squire, and one 
of his Bohemian early friends enlivens the book con- 
siderably during his too short appearance. 


“‘The Shadow of a Vendetta: being the Further Adven- 
tures of Mr. Barnes of New York.’’ By Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. London: Ward, Lock. 1908. 6s. 

Mr. Barnes of New York has been in cold storage for 
such a long time that he has deteriorated. We suppose 
that everybody read his original adventures, a pleasure 
which, if we remember right, did not cost six shillings. 

But a sequel was hardly necessary, and though his 

inventor jerks the strings vigorously and sets his 

puppets dancing round Corsica and the Riviera, he can 
only produce a shadow-show. Mr. Barnes is as 
wonderful a shot as ever with a revolver, but there is 
something mechanical in his performance. The present 
volume explains how, owing to a misconception in 

Corsica as to the exact nature of the events previously 

recorded by Mr. Gunter, Mr. Barnes and his affianced 

bride found their happiness postponed for three hundred 


pages. 
‘* Armadin; or, a Tale of Old Winchester.” By Alfred 
Bowker. London: Causton. 1908. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Alfred Bowker, twice Mayor of Winchester, is an 
enthusiast on the subject of the ancient city. In this 
book, turning from the days of King Alfred, he seeks to 
show us something of the struggle around Winchester 
when Stephen and Matilda were at loggerheads and 
the country was torn by internecine strife. By means 
of a prologue the author tries to persuade us that his 
romance is founded on a remarkable old document 
which he and a friend discovered in the ruins of 
Wolvesey Castle—discovered, read and then replaced 
as though lengthy twelfth-century manuscripts were 
common objects of a country ramble. Of course when 
they revisited the spot the MS. had disappeared and the 
story had to be written down from memory. The 
romance is one that will be found best suited to youthful 
readers who have a liking for many and exciting 
incidents and who do not resent a high-falutin style of 
narrative. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


** Shakespear, Himself and His Work.” By W. Carew Hazlitt. 
Third Edition. London: Quaritch. 1908. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hazlitt has added to and considerably revised his study 
of the personal history of Shakespeare. His object is purely 
biographical. He is only incidentally concerned with the 
text of the plays. To give “a text pure as it is in our power to 
produce” would be, says he, “the fittest and most eloquent 


(Ci ntinued on page 244.) 
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homage of his native country to Shakespear”. Much remains 
to be “elucidated and rectified ”, and Mr. Hazlitt hopes it will be 
done by England single-handed. “Surely we do not want in 
this case an addition to our architectural metropolitan abor- 
tions by some German stonemason—some latter-day Jannsen.” 
Mr. Hazlitt tilts contemptuously at all, from Pope to Voltaire, 
who have dared to call anything Shakespearean in question. 
“ Professor Ralegh has quite lately outshone all his pre- 
decessors, without being aware of having done so, by admitting 
the poet to the Gild of MEN OF LETTERS. He might perhaps 
class him, as a late J.P. for Surrey did, as a clever man.” How 
it was that Professor Raleigh—not Ralegh as Mr. Hazlitt 
writes—came to include his Shakespeare so late in the 
English Men of Letters is everyone— 
except Mr. Hazlitt. The fact robs the feeble attempt at 
‘sarcasm of its point. Mr. Hazlitt himself apparently has never SS TOBACCO 
heard of Mr. Sidney Lee’s work in connexion with Shake- 
speare’s life-story—or perhaps it merits no recognition from so 
independent and self-satisfied an inquirer. Mr. Hazlitt’s 
volume is full of interest, but his superior airs towards others 
= have gleaned in the same field do not prejudice one in its 
favour. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drary Lane, LONDON. 


QLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 


the extremely interesting and highly illustrated articles that have appeared in 
The Bazaar newspaper during the past year. By G. O. WxEELER. Published by 
subscription, price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Mediaval Times, with a concise Dicti of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Curnc, F.G.S. Illustrated. In cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi- 


tecture, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. By Grorce F.G.S. Magnificently Hlustratcd. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. STEwarT 
TuHorsurn. Fourth Edition. Revised and En! by H. A. Grueper, F.S.A. 
—- Plates, illustrating over 362 Coins. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post 
Tos. tod. 


ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 

Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 

the latest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged by Ausrev Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


[LLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS, And 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
sor Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just 
such information as this book gives. J. H. Starter, Author of “Library 
" “ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 


5s. ad. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 

Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


JHE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to 


the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. S-ater, Barrister-at-Law. 
Third —. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by 
post 7s. 10d. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price 5s., by post ss. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 

Game taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same lar lines as 
“Scientific Whist” and ‘‘Solo Whist.” By C. J. MELRoss. ith Illustrative 
Hands in Colours. New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by 
post, 3s. rod. ; in half leather, gilt top, price ss. 6d., by post ss. ta 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxrey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection, 

Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
other information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James Lona. 
Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


F. W. Frouawk, M. F. 
Lypon, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A_ Book 


on Wildfowl and age Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Fatton. 


Tn cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 


(CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the and Under Glass. By Geo. ScHnerwerR. N 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


FICTION 
The — er (Told by Barbara). New York: The Macmillan 


o. 6s. 

Spanish Gold (George A. Birmingham); Mr. Apollo (Ford Madox 
Huefier). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Magnate (Robert Elson). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Sin of Gabrielle (Mrs. Coulson Kernahan); The Suspicions of 
Ermengarde (Maxwell Gray) ; The Climax (J. Cranstoun Nevill) ; 
Mantrap Manor (By the Author of ‘* When it was Light”). 
Long. 6s. each. 

Patsy (H. de Vere Stacpoole). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Power of a Lie (Johan Bojer). Heinemann. 2:5. 6d. 

HISTORY 

A Group of Scottish Women (Harry Graham). Methuen. ‘Ios. 6d. net. 

Some Old Devon Churches (John Stabb). Simpkin, Marshall. 
7s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS 

The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray:—The Memoirs of 
Barry Lyndon, Esq., and the Miscellaneous Papers, 1843-47 ; 
The Great Hoggarty Diamond, Fitz-Boodle Papers, Men’s 
Wives, &c. ; Catherine, A Shabby Genteel Story, &c. ; The Irish 
Sketch Book, &c.; The Paris Sketch Book, &c. ; The Yellow- 
plush Papers, Early Miscellanies (Edited, with an Introduction, 
by George Saintsbury). Frowde. 2s. net each. 

THEOLOGY 

Light from Egyptian Papyri on Jewish History before Christ (Rev. 

Charles H. H. Wright). Williams and Norgate. 35. net. 


VERSE 
Scorpio (J. A. Chaloner), Roanoke Rapids: Palmetto Press. 
$1.50 net. 
The Tragical History of Leonardo Salviati (Frank Baines). Kegan 
Paul. 55. net. 
Vagrant Songs (L. Nicholson). Fisher Unwin. 35. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Card System at the Office, The (J. Kaiser). Vacher. 55. net. 

First Aid to Dogs and Kennel Emergencies (Surgeon W. Gordon- 
Stables). Upcott Gill. 1s. 6d. net. 

Prevention of Tuberculosis, The (Arthur Newsholme). Methuen. 
6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AvuGUST:—The North American 
Review, 15.; The Hindustan Review, 8 annas; The Open 
Court, 10c. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 /*. ; La Revue, 1 /7.25; 
Mercure de France, 1/7.25; The Architectural Review, Is. ; 
The Expert, 6¢. ; The Pall Mall Magazine, 6d. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. , 
A Mon of fresh Purch Speci number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicope and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : MAYFAIR 3601. 


MADAME - 


Published every Wednesday. 
Che Best of all the Ladies’ Papers. 

CONTAINS: Ww 

THE LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS. 

COURT AND SOCIETY NEWS. 

WEDDINGS OF THE WEEK (Illustrated). 

NOTES ON SPORTS & PASTIMES FOR WOMEN. 

ARTICLES ON FASHION, TOILET, &c., 

by the Best Writers. 


EVERYTHING OF INTEREST TO WOMEN. 


A SIXPENNY PAPER FOR THREEPENCE: 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS. 


Illustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


By W. Watson (Curator, Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 
thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by Henry J. CHapman, one of the finest growers 
and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 

Pilates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copi illustrated 
in black and white from the Author’s own exquisite Drawings from Nature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. Being an Ex- 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully illustrated with 27 Plates, 
illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 11d. 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


NAVAL FINANCE. 


THE CAVALRY OPERATIONS. 


Im August 22nd issue. 


Published every FRIDAY in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d. 
Office: 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MR. FRANCIS LIST. 


THE NEW ORDER. 


Stupies IN Unionist Poticy. Edited by LorD MALMEs- 
BURY. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS.—Unionist Philosophy, by Lord Malmesbury; The 
Constitution, 1907, by Lord Morpeth, M.P. ; Ireland, by the Hon. 
Hugh O'Neill ; The House of Lords, by Lord Winterton, M.P. ; The 
Problem of Empire, by the Hon. Bernhard Wise ; Home Industries, 
by E. G. Spencer Churchill; Foreign Policy, by T. Comyn-Platt ; 
Ships, by Alan H. Burgoyne ; The Army, by Wilfrid Ashley, M.P. ; 
The Citizen Army, by Henry Page Croft; Religious Education, by 
Michael H. Temple; Land, by G. L. Courthope, M.P. ; Socialism, 
by Ronald McNeill ; Labour, by A. D. Steel-Maitland ; The Financial 
Results of Free Trade, by Sir J. Rolleston. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
OVERSEAS. 


A History. By A. Wyatt TiLsy. To be completed in 

Three Volumes. Vol. I. just ready. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 

In the preface the author says that ‘‘it has been his first principle 

that no settlement of the English-speaking people overseas should be 

left unnoticed ; and his second, that the actors should, as far as possible, 

speak for themselves from the records they have left behind.” He has 

made a careful study of existing and original authorities ; and it is 
believed that the work will be found both accurate and impartial. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE. 


By WILKINSON SHERREN. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. New 
and Revised Edition of a work of value and interest to all 
lovers of country life and literature. Containing several new 
Illustrations. 
ys from Mr. Hardy there is not a work of fiction that can give one quite the 
conneans of Wessex peasant life that Mr. Wilkinson Sherren manages to convey 
into his pages of fact.” —St. James's Gazette. 


MODERN ARGENTINA. 
THe Et Dorapo or To-Day. With Notes on URUGUAY 
and Cute. By W. H. With 123 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


“* What our author has to say about this country is very satisfactory. . . . There 
is much that is interesting to read about rural matters and about other States in 
South America, as Uruguay and Chile.”"—Spectator. 


SONGS OF OLD FRANCE. 


By Percy ALLEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 

‘*Mr. Allen has been noticeably successful in making these verses of philo- 
sophical and serious frivolity dance gracefully to the alien music of English. The 
book should arouse a hearty interest and no little admiration in readers who can 
understand how Montmartre may relieve the solemn pomposities of the Institute of 
France.” —Scotsman. 


NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY, 
AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By W. J. WILLIAMS. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 
et of the Liberal Roman Catholic 
THE CATHOLICISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

By the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 2s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to put in popular form the main position of Anglican 
Churchmen. 


THE INSURGENT. 


A West Country ROMANCE. By WILKINSON SHERREN. 
_ “The threads of the story are admirably woven, and the book is full of human 
interest. Mr. Sherren is a master in the art of character delineation, and he has 
made a liberal use of the dialect of the district in which the powerful incidents 
occir. There is, it may be added, a Bristol episode in the story.” 
Western Daily News. 
*** The Insurgent’ is no mere love-idyll, be it said. It is an ambitious and 
human story, the men in it—all except the villain—are real human figures.” 
Black and White. 


THE SINGULAR REPUBLIC. 


By W. H. Kogse. 


made a fortune in corsets, and who has founded a model republic somewhere in 
the interior of South America, on the borders of the Argentine. The book is in 
a clever political satire, but it is, in the first place, a well-told love story that 

Ids the attention from the first page to the last.”—Scotsman. 


“* Is a story of a French capitalist, full of high ideals and good intentions, who Anchorage 
i nig | atmosphere of a New Zealand sheep ranch deserve high praise.” 


LUX HOMINUM. 


STUDIES OF THE LiIviING CHRIST IN THE WoRLD OF To-DAy, 
Edited by the Rev. F. W. ORDE Warp, B.A. Large crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Contributors include Professors A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D., 
and Allan Menzies, D.D., Principal W. F. Adeney, D.D., the Rev. 
Hewlett Johnson, B.A., the Rev. H. D. A. Major, M.A., the 
Rev. S. Lawrence Brown, B.A., and the Author of ‘The Faith of a 
Christian.” 


**We owe Mr. Orde Ward much gratitude for bringing together these essays, 
which give his undertaking real justification, and deserve the attention of all who 
are interested in the problem of Modern Theology.”—Guardian. 


THE WORLD'S QUEST. 


ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By Rev. F. W. ORDE Warp, B.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


IRISH AND ENGLISH PORTRAITS 
AND IMPRESSIONS. 


By Ropert LYND. §5s. net. 

“There is culture and literature in this book. All who love Irish life wilt 
welcome it. Ulstermen, no matter what shade of thought, will revel in it, and al! 
will join in wishing for more treats from the pen of Mr. Lynd, who has the ability 
and the courage to do big things."—/rish Independent. 


THE DICKENS CONCORDANCE. 


Being a Compendium of Names and Characters and principal 
Places mentioned in all the Works of Charles Dickens. 
Containing first a List of the Works ; secondly, a Summary of 
Chapters in each book or pamphlet ; and thirdly, a complete 
Alphabetical Index of Names with the title of book and number 
of chapter quoted. By Mary WILLIAMS. 3s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By JoHN Hoppner, R.A. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

These Essays have never been reprinted since their first appear- 
ance, a hundred years ago, in reviews of the early nineteenth century. 
Hoppner’s views on portrait painting and the art of his contemporaries 
are expressed with eloquence and sound judgment in these essays, 
which have been rediscovered and edited with an introduction by 
Mr. Frank Rutter, the art writer of the Sunday Times. 


LOVE LETTERS OF KING HENRY 
THE EIGHTH TO ANNE BOLEYN. 


With an Introduction by LADBROKE BLACK. Foolscap 8vo. 
Paper, 6d. net; cloth, Is, net. 


An entirely New and Original Book for Children. Just ready. 
Large pott 4to. 6s. net. 


THE WORLD THAT NEVER WAS. 


A Lonpon Fantasy. By A. St. JoHN Apcock. With 
27 Full-page Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I. 

‘THE WorLD THAT NEVER Was” is a children’s book of an 
entirely novel kind. It is specially written for children, but the 
interest and humour of it appeal almost as strongly to adult as to 
younger readers. It is the newest, quaintest children’s book that 
has appeared since ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 


NOVELS at Gs. 


THE MIGHTIEST POWER. 


An EcypriAN ROMANCE. By GEORGE RYVEN. 

* It takes you to ancient Egypt, to the magnificent court of Pharaoh in Thebes, 
with its hundred gates and its perpetual sunshine, and tells a highly romantic <4 
of how a high-born Prince Dodo, king of the Amartu, got mixed up with the hig’ 
politics of t. The book's Egyptology, if not so overwhelming as that of Ebers, 
is well done, and the book, for the rest, an entertaining and eee ——a 

man. 


THE ANCHORAGE. 
Tue Story oF A NEW ZEALAND SHEEP FARM. By W. H. 
KOEBEL. 

“« Mr. W. H. Koebel has come forward at a bound in his new novel. . . . ‘ The 
’ is an excellent story, and Mr. Koebel’s descriptions of the life and 

Black and White. 

“ He shows acute insight intoand knowledge of human nature. ‘ The Anchorage’ 

icademy. 


| is decidedly a book to read.”—. 


London: FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, 34 Maiden Lane, Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
‘Fenwick’s Career. [2nd Impression. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 
Tribune.—‘* A story rich in detail and incident. 
It is difficult to praise ~*. book enough.” 
The Marriage of William Ashe. 


(115th Thousand. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


Spectator.—*‘ The most attractive and brilliant of 

all Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels.” 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 
With Illustrations. [Over 165,000 Copies sold. 

Mr. William Dean Howells.—‘* Readers have 
rarely been led with such interest along the course 
of any novel.” 

Eleanor. [Over 120,000 Copies sold. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 

London Quarterly Review.—*‘ Mrs. Ward has 
never given us a book that finds its way to one’s 
heart so completely.” 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. [7¢h Edition. 

Times.—‘‘ Will take rank with Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's best work....... The story is a story of a great 
-passion, worthily told.” 

Sir George Tressady. [37d Edition. 


= if any other living woman could have written 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


Chippinge. [37a Jmpression. 
Truth.—“ One of the most delightful books we 
have read this season 
Count Hannibal. [6th Impression. 
Lilustrated London News.—‘‘ The reader will be 
scarcely conscious of taking breath Lniudad Mr. Weyman 
is far superior to his competitors.” 
The Castle Inn. 
With Frontispiece. 
Times.—‘‘ A story which the reader follows with 
excited curiosity. 
Gn King’s Byways. = [2d Impression. 


Times. — Will be enjoyed by everyone to whom 
the ‘Gentleman of France’ appealed ; and in point 
of art the anecdotes greatly excel the novel.” 


Laid up in Lavender. [2nd Imp. 


British Weekly —‘* Every one of these short stories 
contains the substance of a novel.” 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and 
her Cerman Carden.” 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther: Being the Letters of an 
Independent Woman. [2nd Impression. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A volume of rare charm ; a 
volume quite apart from the ruck of contemporary 


The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 

(4th Impression. 

Spectator.—** Priscilla is one of the most engaging 
characters we have wet in fiction for years.” 


By F. ANSTEY. 


Salted Almonds. [2nd Impression. 


Athenaum.—“ All the pieces have that rare 
savour which is the author’s secret.” 


[7th Edition. 


B 
The Silver Skull. 


By ACNES & ECERTON CASTLE. 


Rose of the World. [7k /mpression. 
Academy.—“* Perhaps the finest book that Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced —daring, 
original, moving." 
My Merry Rockhurst. 
Daily Chronicle,—“ Exciting, tense, most dra- 
- There is not a dull page in it.” 
French Nan. (37d Impression. 
With Illustrations. 
Academy.—‘‘A charmin story..... A tale of 
en china, so dainty and clever.” 
If Youth but Knew. [21d /mpression. 


With 20 by Lancetor Srgep. 


Truth.—“ As enchanting as the magic music of its 
wizard violinist.” 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Sir Nigel. [37a Impression. 


With Illustrations by ARTHUR TwIDLE. 
British Weekly.—“‘As good as anything Sir 
Conan Doyle has written, oad that is saying much.” 
The Hound of the Baskervilles. 


With Illustrations. 


The Return of Sherlock Holmes. 


With Mlustrations. 


| The Adventures of Gerard. 
Standard.—‘* An exceedingly able book. We | 


With Illustrations. 


y R. CROCKETT. 


[37a Lmpression. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
British Weekly.—*‘ A work of real genius, full of 
glorious adventures.” 
Little Anna Mark. 
With a Frontispiece. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A rattling, rousing story of 
adventure 
The Black Douglas. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Speaker.—‘* A book which 
in a thoroughly satisfactory 
The Red Axe. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Weekly Sun.— A powerful story, which he tells 
in his own masterful style.” 
Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City. 
[4th Impression. 
Spectator.—‘It carries the reader alon; 
interested and full of sympathy, from the 
to the last.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
The Man from America. 
[2nd Impression. 
Academy.—‘A charming book, fragrantly and 
delicately written.” 
Peter’s Mother. 
Daily Telegraph.— A better novel the reader 
could not desire.” 
Cornelius. 5th Impression. 
Quarterly Review.—‘‘ Miss Philipotte i is enough 
to make the fortune of any story.” 
The Grey Knight. (2nd Edition. 
Morning Post.—“ ‘Another * Peter’s Mother.’” 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


The Intrusions of Peggy. 
(2nd Impression. 
Westminster Gasette.—‘* Peggy is one 
of the most delightful characters that have appeared 
in recent fiction.” 


[2ud Impression. 


[37@ Impression. 
the imagination 


[ Impression. 


The Velvet Glove. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


| The Last Hope. [4th /inpression. 2nd Ed. 


Atheneum.—** One of his very best novels.” 
Tomaso’s Fortune, and other Stories. 


[2nd Inipression. 
Saturday Review. — ‘‘ Engrossing, Picturesque 
tales, full of colour, adventure, and emotion.’ 


Flotsam. 
With a Frontispiece. 
‘anity Fair.—“ A capital book, that will repay 
any reader, old and young, for the reading.” 
Barlasch of the Guard. [87h /mpression. 
Queen.—“ There is the genius of a Meissonier in 
his delineation.of Papa Barlasch ..... He is one of the 
best soldier-characters in fiction.” 
The Vultures. [7th Impression. 
ueen.—‘‘ One of Henry Seton Merriman’s very 
best....../ A powerful and thrilling book.” 
Jmpression. 
A theneum.— A good story......We have nothing 
but praise for the skilfully i interwoven plot and the 
artistic development of character.” 
The Isle of Unrest. 
With Illustrations. 
Morning Post.—‘ A really admirable novel.” 
Roden’s Corner. Edition. 


Punch.—*' For dramatic situation, intensity, and 
simplicity of narrative, it is marvellous.” 


[7¢h Impression. 


Impression. 


In Kedar’s Tents. [10th Edition. 
Guardian.—“ Full of adventure, of humour, and 

of vigour.” 
The Grey Lady. [6¢h Impression. 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Globe.—* A story of striking merit throughout.” 
The Sowers. [28¢h Edition. 
Graphic.— Very difficult indeed to lay down 
until its last page has been turned.” 
With Edged Tools. [New Edition. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Admirably conceived. 
..The story never flags or loiters.” 
From One Generation to Another. 
[Mew Edition. 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ The book is a good 
book. The characters are admirably contrasted.” 
The Slave of the Lamp. [New Ldition. 


Manchester Guardian.—*‘ A masterly story.” 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


The Broken Road. [4¢/ /mp. 2nd Ed. 
Daily Express.—* Very vivid, very powerful, : and 
admirably written . . . a moving human novel.” 


The Truants. 
Punch.—*‘ Of the most engaging interest.” 
The Four Feathers. = [13/4 /mpression. 


Country Life.—‘‘ It is indeed a grand story, told 
with such means and spirit combined as are rarely 
to be found in books 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (*Q”). 


Poison Island. [2nd Impression. 
_Daily Mail.—‘*‘ Poison Island’ holds us like a 
vice, and we read with eyes glued to the pages.” 
Sir John Constantine. [27d 
Daily Telegraph.—" Really a splendid book 
the adventures are those of living people, fait of of 
humanity and humour.” 
Shakespeare’s Christmasand other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 
Spectator. —‘‘ Every one of the stories will give 
pleasure and satisfaction.” 


“ The bert 3s. Gd. series on the market. +++ The paper is quite excellent, and the print is fine and clear.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Crown 8vo. THE WATE RLOO LIB RARY. each volume: 


This Series comprises some of the Best Works of Modern Authors. The Vols. are well printed, and issued in neat cloth Binding of Special Design. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


‘The White Company. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
ipeaker.—** A notable and very brilliant work of 


With 8 Full- page Illustrations. 

Punch.—" T is not a dul! page in it from first 
to last. All is light, colour, movement, blended and 
a master hand.” 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 

Daily Chronicle.— Reaches everywhere a high 
literary level.” 

The edy of the “ Korosko.” 

With 40 Full- “page Illustrations. 

Daily News.—“‘ A fine story, the interest of which 
arrests the reader's attention at the start and holds it 
to the close.” 


The Green Flag, and other Stories of 


_o™ battle picture is perfect 
of Mod. the volume admirable.” 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The Cruise of the “ Cachalot.” 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations and a Chart. 


Times.—“ A {ie a which cannot but fascinate all 
lovers of the 


The Log of a Sea Wait. Being the 
Peete of the First Four Years of my Sea 
Life. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR 
TwiD.e. 
World. —“‘ This masterly presentation of the 
traged 


humours, hardships, and minor ies of life in 
the forecastle.” 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


The Gamekee anger at Home; or, 
istory and Rural Life. With 
llustrations. 


Saturday Review. oo htful Sketches. The 
lover of the country can hardly fail to be fascinated 
he may happen to open the pages.” 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


Deborah of Tod’s. 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A really clever and interest- 
i book .....Every feminine figure, however 
slightly drawn, has about it some vivifying touch to 
render it memorable. 


Adam Grigson. 


Daily Telegraph.— ‘Quite a notable achievement.” 


Jess. With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 


Pail Mail Gazette.—“ The story is a capital one, 
the interest never flags for a moment. 


By F. ANSTEY. 


The Brass Bottle. With a Frontispiece. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Anstey has once more shown 
himself to be an artist and a humorist of uncommon 
and enviable merit. 


Other to follow. 


‘Books FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 
send, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s, 6d., 3s, 6d. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, Steen & & CO. will be 
and 6s. Popular Novels, together with 


a large number 


Miscellaneous Works. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


“A whetstone for sharpening the Bridge player’s wits.” 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


Now Ready, Is. net. 


This is the 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 


CONTENTS : 


General Inferences. 
The No Trump Declaration. 


most ingenious 
handbook yet written 
on Bridge. 


It is an indispensable 
Companion 


Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration, 
Inferences from the Fall of the Cards. 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Play. 
Inferences from the Discard. | 
Counting the Hands. 


to Mr. Dalton’s 
“«Saturday’ Bridge.” 


“The Philosophy of Bridge.” 


INFERENCES 


By W. DALTON, 


The best of 
Bridge Players 
will find many 


useful hints 
in this little book, 
And to the 
indifferent Player 
it will be full 
of invaluable 


Author of “‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


‘*Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for sharpening their 


wits. ”— Nottingham Guardian. 


‘* Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect themselves in the refinements 


| of this fashionable game.”—Scotsman. 


‘* A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good many people who think 


suggestion. | they are competent.”—Atheneum. 


‘* As good a Bridge manual as we have seen is Mr. W. Dalton’s ‘ Inferences at Bridge.’ 
The seven chapters might be described as little lectures on the philosophy of Bridge, very 
clearly and concisely written.”— Glasgow Herald. 


There are many Bridge Books in the market, but the two that are essential are 
“* Saturday’ Bridge” and “Inferences at Bridge.” 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘Saturday’ Bridge.” 


Order it of your Book- 
seller, Is. net, or if you 
have any difficulty in get- 
ting it, send 1s. 13d. direct 
to the Office, and it will be 
forwarded post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 August, 1908 


*“*4 Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot.” 
T. E. BROWN. 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of ‘* Wellington’s Lieutenants,” “‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 


The book covers much more than gardens, as the list 
of contents will show, but there is hardly a page on 
which some reference to Nature and the lively impres- 
sions Nature left on the writer does not appear :— 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
Il. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 
II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 
IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vv. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 
VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 
Il. DEPORTMENT. 
III. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 


OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, age 42. 


VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 
BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. It contains illustrations in 
colour and black and white of places to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Shand were attached, portraits of Mr. Shand at 
42 and 73 years of age, and 


: A Special Memoir by 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


** Memories of Gardens” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 10s. 6d. net; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, post free for 
10s. 10d. from 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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5th_ Impression. 


BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is THE BEST BOOK 
ON THE BEST GAME. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 

The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a Suit 
Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 

Bibliography of Bridge 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 

is proved by the continuous steady demand for 

the work. It is bought as freely to-day as it was 
two years ago. 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. 

It is by the leading Bridge Authority, and takes 

its name from the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” in 
which its chapters appeared. 


YOU CANNOT GIVE A BRIDGE PLAYER 
A MORE ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


Published in white cloth, with gold cards, for 
Presentation purposes; 
in green cloth for the Reference Shelf. 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office, 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO,, 


LIMITED. 


From the DIRECTORS’ REPORT for the Three Months ending 
30th June, 1908. 


Total Vield in Fine Gold from all sources .. os 28,778°395 oz. 


Total Yield in Fine Gold per ton on tonnage milled basis oe 7°885 dwt. 
WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
Cost per ton 
Cost. milled. 
Dr. 4s 4 
“To Mining Expenses— 

Mining ee £31,745 4 5 
Developing .. ee 847 10 7 

32,592 15 8 11°390 

Reduction Expenses.. oo ee 19,863 12 5 5°448 

General Expenses— 

Mine oe ee 3,469 14 7 © © 11°432 

Head Office oe 2,195 9 6 

Working Profit ee oe 62,917 16 8 17 «3°308 

£121,039 7 9 13 2°12 

Value per ton 

Value. milled. 
fy Gold Account .. oe oo ee oo 121,039 7 9 113 2°8r2 


Notr.—The 10 per cent. Tax on Profits due to the Government of the Transvaal 
for the Quarter is estimated to amount to £5,038, and is not included in above costs. 


At the 30th June the Company had 8,213 fine oz. of Gold in reserve. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


THE GROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


Tue Board of Directors desires to submit the following matter for the consideration 
-of Shareholders :— 

Mining operations on the Mynpacht portion of the Company’s property, in so far 
as the Main Reef Leader and the South Reef are concerned, will come to an end 
within the next few years, owing to the exhaustion of these bodies ; although the 
Main Reef may in time be workable, this appears doubtful with existing appliances. 
In order to continue the payment of dividends it is necessary, therefore, that steps 
should be taken without delay to bring our deep-level ground to the producing 
—. A glance at the plan, which can be obtained by Shareholders on application 
at the Company's London office, will show that it is not possible to work such 
com ively small areas to the best advantage by themselves, and that it is 
advisable to co-operate with the owners of the neighbouring ground in the formation 
of a new company or in an amalgamation with an existing company. Further, in 
the event of the inclusion of our deep-level claims in a new company, we should 
require such a company, as soon as we had exhausted our Mynpacht, to purchase 
our present plant, as it would then cease to be of any use to us; or we might 
possibly find it to be to the advantage of Shareholders that we should amalgamate 
the whole of our ground with that of other companies in order to form one large 

~concern, which could be organised on more economical lines and earn larger profits 
than would be possible in the case of companies with comparatively small plants. 
As Shareholders are aware, negotiations have been completed with the South Rand 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, for the sinking of a joint vertical shaft on the 
property of ‘that company, the intention being, as ex by the Chairman of 
the Company at the General Meeting held on roth June last, eventually to partici- 
pate in the formation of a joint venture. 

Unfortunately, certain provisions in our Articles of Association render it extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to carry out either the plan contemplated or any other 
satisfactory scheme for the exploitation of the deep-level ground. Under Clauses 
55, 89d, and 116 of the Articles of Association, no contract or arrangement for the sale, 
letting, amalgamation, or disposal of any portion of the Company's i ble or 
mining property, and no reconstruction, fiquidation, or dissolution of the Company 
can bind the Company, unless the same has been ratified by three-quarters of the 

i eneral meeting 
of the issued 


members present in person or by proxy at an extraordinary 
convened for that purpose, at which meeting at least two-thi 
capital must be represented. 

The Company to-day is composed of 1,300 to 1,400 individual registered Share- 
holders, apart from the holders of bearer warrants, and of such registered Share- 
holders approximately 600 are individually registered for ten shares or less. The 
bearer s! number about 30,000, and therefore form a quarter of the total issued 
capital. As the holders of such shares have to incur some trouble and expense in 
order to be represented at meetings, it is always difficult to induce them to take the 
necessary steps, and, in the case of our Company, under existing conditions, the 
non-representation shares would necessitate the presence in person or by 
proxy of the owners of 80,000 out of the 90,000 registered shares in order to consti- 
tute legally an extraordinary gen ing comp to Ig te or sell any 
portion of the Company's propery It is, therefore, under the present Articles of 
Association, an almost impossible task to secure the quorum necessary for the 
amalgamation of a portion or of all the Company's property with that of other 
companies, or for the liquidation of the Company. 

Seeing how important it is for Shareholders chet the Company should obtain the 
best possible terms in any scheme which may be brought forward for dealing with 
the property of the Company, especially with the deep-level claims, and bearing in 
view the we of getting the other parties to the scheme to make definite 
proposals while the present difficulties against their adoption by this Company 
continue to exist, the Directors think it desirable that the present Articles of 
Association should be altered in such a way as to enable them to complete negotia- 
tions, subject to the confirmation thereof by a meeting of Shareholders at which the 
quorum necessary to deal with the scheme is such as is likely to be secured. 

In order to effect alterations to the Articles of Association of the Company, it is 
a under Clause 118 of the Articles of Association, that persons possessi 
at least three-fourths of the votes of the Company should be present or re: soeaeel 
-at the extraordi general meeting called to consider the alterations, and that the 
alterations should be approved by two-thirds of the votes of Shareholders present or 

resented at such meeting. The article further provides that in the event of the 
said three-fourths of the votes of the Company not being present or represented at 
such meeting, the meeting shall stand adjourned for not Jess than thirty days or 
more than sixty days, and if at such meeting or adjournment thereof three-fourths 
of the ——- of the Compan A not be — } represented, it shall be 
competent for those present, if they represent one- ro) votes of the Com 
to deal with the business for which the wan convensd. ore 

n order to make possible any dealings with the properties of the Company, the 
Directors it necessary that Clauses 55 and 116 of the Articles of - tion 


already referred to should be made more elastic, always recognising that the Board 
of Directors shall give all individual Shareholders ample time to express their 
assent to or dissent from any proposals for dealing with the assets of the Company 
which may be under consi i h , it is impossible for the Articles 
to be altered unless one-half of the Shareholders of the Comp are present or 
represented by proxy at the meeting to be called to consider such alteration, the 
Di 's deem it undesirable that such meeting should be called until it has been 
made certain that the necessary number of proxies can be obtained. 

It is therefore suggested that Shareholders should gant proxies to the Directors 
to be used at any meeting which may be called for amending the Articles of 
Association, in such manner as to render practicable the dealing with the assets of 
the Company. When the requisite number of proxies has been obtained a meeting 
will be convened by the Directors under Clause 118 of the Articles of Association. 
B ny name of the proposed alterations may be obtained from the London Office of 

Company. 

The Difectors feel that the course which they Lpanpece to pursue is a somewhat 
unusual one, but they see no other way in which interests of the Company can 
be protected, and powers obtained to with the property of the Company ina 
way satisfactory to the Shareholders. 

e sole object of the proposed modifications is to avoid a deadlock, and to make 
the conditions such that the inaction of a certain number of Shareholders does not 
cause a great loss to the Company, by rendering its deep-level mineral assets unpro- 
ductive for an indefinite period. 

The Solicitors to the Company in the Transvaal, who have been consulted, 
approve of the pro course, and have drawn up a form of proxy which the 
Directors ask Shareholders who will not be able to attend personally at the meeting 
which it is pro to call, to sign. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are asked to assist in this matter by 
producing their warrants 
4 at the Head Office of the Company, The Corner House, Johannesburg : 

4) at the London Office of the Com; , No. 1 London Wall Buildings, &.C. ; or 
(c) at the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris. 

Upon such production they will receive proxy forms, which they are asked to 
execute and return at their earliest convenience. It will not be necessary for the 
share warrants to remain deposited. 

By Order of the Board, 
ANDREW MOIR, 
London Secretary. 


botels and Boarding houses. 


SEVENOAKS. 
ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS. 
500 Feet above Sea Level. Few Minutes from Knole House and 
Park. Dry, Bracing Air. Gravel Soll. 


Twelve acres of old-world Fee commanding beautiful views. Suites of 

Apartments. Electric Light. _Extensive Motor Garage. First-class Horses and 

Carriages. Omnibus meets trains. 
TELEPHONE : 30. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. ATREY. 


RIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL. 
Centre of Marine Parade. Best position in Brighton for health and quiet. 
Magnificent Sea View. Electric light throughout. Moderate tariff. 
Geo. Locan, Proprietor. 


Bee RNEMOUTH HYDRO: Overlooking Bay. 
Every kind of Bath and Massage. Physician. 


G. MARSHALL, Resident Proprietor. 


OYAL BATH HOTEL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
‘*The BEST Hotel in Bournemouth.”—7he Queen, July 7, 1907. ONLY 
Hore on East Cuirr. Overlooking Bay and Pier. Hotel Orchestra. ectric 
lift. No charge for attendance or lights. REvisED AND VERY MopERATE TariFF. 
la carte or inclusive. Golf. Garage. Stables.—C. A. Scuwase, General Manager. 


Politics 
Literature 
Fiction 


Sport 
Society 
Drama 


BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THe BYSTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Kingdom, Abroad. 

Ea 
Half Year ... owe 2 
Quarter Year  @ 9-9 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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THE AUTHORITATIVE WORK ON THE BRAIN. 


EDUCATION, PERSONALITY, AND CRIME. 


By ALBERT WILSON, M.D. With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Dr. Albert Wilson’s important work has been received by the press, the experts, and the thoughtful public generally with a chorus of 
ise as poting the magnitude of the work and the authority of the writer. ‘Che book should find a place in the library of every Doctor, 
ergyman, Social Reformer, Justice of the Peace, in fact all who have the social welfare of the community at heart. 


** Nowadays, when ote talks so glibly of the influences of heredity and + oa ea particularly those who know nothing of the subject, a book which 
deals with the whole question in language understandable by the layman has a special value. . . . The volume is one which should be of use to every sociologist 
who wishes to be conversant with the medical aspect of the problem." "—Truth. 
.,.| His book is a grave indictment of our social law, now ol and i q ; and it ought to be read carefully by every citizen recognising personal respon- 
those handi d by ition to vice or "—Globe of 
The is very suggestive, it wi open up new points of view to the intelligent mem present generation on whose health and integrity of 
mind and body the future ot the race — “Dally — - “= 


THE BOOK OF THE STUART PERIOD. 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 


By SAMUEL COWAN, J.P. Two Vols. Demy 8vo. cloth, £2 Qs. net. 


** A work of great historical research, throwing considerable light on many points, especially oa the precursors of the Stuart Sovereigns, the High Stewards of 
, and their progenitors.” —Morning Post. 
A valuable contribution to English history.” 


A POET OF PROMISE. 


A PAINTER’S PASTIME. 


By MARGARET THOMAS. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Her sonnets are smooth and excellent in technique, with occasional fine lines, especially last lines."—Evening Standard. 
“ She gives us her experiences not what she thinks might be her es the colours on her palette are her own colours.”—Literary World. 


To BUSINESS MEN. 


If you are desirous of discovering the inroads that Municipal Socialism is making in our industrial system and of the means to counteract 
the same you should read 


THE PRODIGAL CITY: a Story of To-day. 


By TRISTRAM COUTTS, Author of “ The Pottle Papers,” “ A Comedy of Temptation,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Times says: “ A clever tale.” Daily says It is interesting.” 
Free Lance says :—A penetratingly witty book. Mr. Tristram Ke is Ay y the nearest thing you can get to unadulterated Bernard Shaw. He is not 
so paradoxical, nor ou he indulge in the w B.S. All this i is high pubes but * The Prodigal City’ warrants it.” 
The Academy says :—“ The it of Ouinice, the Labour Et is ikely to arouse most irritation. Laoourites and Socialists are most sensitive nowadays, 
ond ¢ the noe = of ee will not be allowed to pass unchallenged, for the very reason that there is a strong suspicion that it is true to life. ‘The Prodigal 
Cay” is well worth read’ 


SOME LATEST AND BEST FICTION. 


JUST OUT. 
SEMIRAMIS. 


By EDWARD PEPLE, Part-Author of ‘‘ Richard the Brazen.” 6s. 
A POWERFUL STORY OF LOVE AND WAR. 


BEAU BROCADE .... oa «- Baroness Orczy. 6s. | THE PRODIGAL CITY . TRISTRAM CouTTs. 6s. 
THE CARDINAL AND LADY SUSAN Lucas Cieeve. 6s. BRENDAVALE ... .. ... .. Buack. 65, 
ROLLIN STONE . Ernest Surruinc. 68. | ZOE’S REVENGE ... ..  ... M. Y. Hatipom. 6s, 


THE MEETING OF THE WAYS .. J.D. Baxter. 6s. | WORKERS IN DARKNESS Harris BuRLAND. 68. 
A SUBURBAN SCANDAL... ... GURNER Gittman. 6s. GOD IN SAN DAM.. ie ... F. Biount Mort. 6s. 
THE AVA MINING SYNDICATE ... Ceci Lows. 6s. | HEATHER 0’ THE RIVERS W. Haro_p THomson. 6s, 
MRS. FITZMAURICE ON LEAVE ROSE CAMPION’S PLATONIC ... ADAM LILBURN. 6s. 

GABRIELLE Fitzmaurice. 38s. 6d. MYSTERIOUS ABDUCTION ... G.S. Goopman. 6s. 


GREENING’S SHILLING SERIES. TO SUFFRAGETTES AND OTHERS. 
hey nn deh THE VICTIM AND THE VOTERY. 


of handy size for slipping into the pocket. Only works of undeniable 


ee find a place in this series. 
THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. Baroness Orczy. 
I WILL REPAY. Baroness Orczy. 
A SON OF THE PEOPLE. Baroness Orczy. 
FROM THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL. Guy Tuorne. 
SEEN AND UNSEEN. E. Karuertne Bares. 
THE DEGRADATION OF GEOFFREY ALWITH. Roserrs.' 
overt H. SHerarp. 


PORTALONE. C. Rancer 
The Publishers have just added to the above series 


THE DUPE. By GERALD Biss, 


of whom the Daily ees “Guy Boothby never wrote with 
amore | 


By WILLIAM CAINE. 
Should be read by those who we and those who disapprove of the ‘‘ Votes 
for Women” cult, as it will furnish shrieks of laughter for the scornful, and 
even raise a smile on the face of the most advanced Suffragette. 


Price One Shilling net. Paper Wrapper. 


No One Visit'ng Cornwall should be without 
FROM ST. IVES TO LAND’S END, 


written by MR. A. G. FOLLIOTT-STOKES, and containing map and 
twenty-two photographic illustrations. 


To be had at all booksellers and railway bookstalls. is. net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 


91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


ISTERED AS 
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Printed for the Proprietors by Srorriswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recivato Wesster Pace, at the Office, 33 Southam 
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